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SOPHISMS OF “A BARRISTER” ON FREE TRADE 


AND 
POPULAR POLITICAL ECONOMY EXAMINED. 
By a Free Traper. 


Ir was not to be expected that men who have advocated the doc- 
trine of ‘‘ Protection to Native Industry,” would sit quietly down 
without an effort to restore the system which they believe to be 
necessary for the a + of the country. We have a right to 
give them credit for honesty in their advocacy of doctrines which 
@ majority in our Legislature has only of late years been brought to 
consider erroneous, and until they can be brought to view the 
question of free trade in the same light as that majority, the 
would hardly be excusable if they abstained from putting fort 
their warnings and complaints, or forebore to use such means as 
are fairly available to them for convincing their opponents, and re- 
storing the system, to the virtues of which they ascribe the long- 
continued material prosperity of their country. 

The latter months of the recess between the sessions of Parlia- 
ment are commonly employed by those who wish to bring about 
any change in the laws or policy of the country, in the endeavour 
‘to arouse public attention, and to convert the public mind to their 
views. Various means are adopted to thisend. The more usual 
of these is that of calling public meetings for discussing the subject 
in view, or, to speak more correctly, for attacking the ¢ opinions and 
practice of their opponents. It not unfrequently happens, how- 
ever, at such meetings, that conflicting views and suggestions are 
put forth by different advocates prcfessing to have the same pur- 
pose in view, and that the projects of one neutralise those of the 
other, while both are more successful i in confounding than in con- 
vincing those whose help it is their object to obtain. At best, too, 
the speeches thus delivered have but an ephemeral effect, and it is 
in most cases best to leave them to the passing remarks of the 
daily or weekly press. It is only when the attack is made to take 
the more permanent form of a printed volume, that it is desirable 
to offer a more formal reply, and to bring the same equally before 
the tribunal of public opinion. 

A serious plea for protection has been thus recently put forth, 
under the title of “ Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular P olitical 
Economy Examined. By a Barrister.” The work is wriiten, as 
regards its style, with some ability, and in a tone which entitles 
the author to au attentive hearing. Occasionally, too, in those 
divisions of the volume with which a Barrister may be supposed to 
be best acquainted, there are to be found remarks and suggestions 
deserving of attention, and for which it will repay the time occu- 
pied in its perusal. It is only when the author ventures upon the 
province of Political Economy, that he exhibits such a deficiency 
of reasoning power, as well as of knowledge of the subject, as 
should have led him to confine his pen to matters more in unison 
with his professional studies. 

To persons not better informed than himself on the subject of 
social economy, the ability displayed ia some portions of the volume 
may convey the impression of equal ability throughout, and it 
therefore seems desirable to subject his economical notions to 
examination, although they should not in themselves call for any 
laboured refutation. 

The point upon which the Barrister mainly relies in his attack 
upon free trade doctrines, and to which he frequently reverts in 
various parts of his volume, is first set forth in the division en- 
titled “ Thoms of Foreign Trade,” where the pretended sophism 
which he examines is thus stated—“ Foreign commodities are 
“always paid for by British commodities ; amuse the pur- 
“chase of foreign commodities encourages British industry as 
“much as the purchase of British commodities.”’ 

In the argument by which this position is combated, it is 
affirmed that although we should “assume the premises to be true, 
yet the conclusion does not fullow,” and in support of that argu- 
ment is adduced the opinion of Adam Smith as stated in Book 2nd, 
Chapter 5 of his great work, when treating “ of the different em- 
ployment of capitals,” viz., “The capital which is employed in 
“ purchasing in one part of the country, in order to sell in another 
“ the produce of the industry of that country, generally replaces, 
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“ by every such operation, two distinct capitals that had both been 
“employed in the agriculture or manufactures of that country, 
“ and thereby ena bles them to continue that emp! oymer it. When 
“ it sends out from the residence of the merchant a certain value of 
“ commodities, it generally brings back in return an equal value 
“ of other commodities. When both are the produce of domestic 
“industry, it necessarily replaces, by every such cperation, two 
“ distinct capitals, which had both been employed in supporting 
“ productive labour, and thereby enables them to continue that 
“support. The capital which sends Scotch manufactures to Lon- 
“don, and brings back English corn and manufactures to Edin- 
“ burgh, necessarily replaces, by every such operation, two British 
“capitals which hid both been employed in the agriculture or 
“ manufactures of Great Britain.” 

“ The capital employed in purchasing foreign goods for home 
“ consumption, when this purchase is made with the produce of 
“ domestic industry, replaces, too, by every such operation, two 
“ distinct capitals; but one of these only is employed in support- 
“ ing domestic industry. The capital which sends British goods 
“ to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese goods to Great Britain, 
“ replaces, by every such operation, only one British capital. The 
“other is a Portuguese one. Though the returns, therefore, of 
“ the foreign trade of consumption should be as quick as those of 
“the home trade, the wie employed in it will give but one 
“ half of the encouragement to the industry or productive labour 
“ of the country. 

“ But the returns of the foreign trade of ns are very 
“ seldom so quick as those of the home trade. The returns of the 
“home trade generally come in before the end of the year, and 
‘* sometimes three or four times in the year. The returns of the 
“ foreign trade of consumption seldom come in before the end of 
“ the year, and sometimes not till after twoor three years. A 
“capital, therefore, employed in the home trade, will sometimes 
“make twelve operations, or be sent out and re'urned tselve 
“ times before a capital employed in the foreign trade of consump- 
“tion has made one. If the capitals are equa al, therefore, the one 
“will give twenty-four times more encouragemeat au 1 support to 
“ the indus stry of the country than the other.” 

The doctrine taught in the foregoing q uotation co 
of the few fallaci-s into which Dr Smith allowed himsel 
the progress of his masterly treatise. 
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vious chapter Le had clearly established the position, that the 
industry put in motion in any country is always in proportion to 
the capital which it possesses, and it must be evident that a trade 
which brings in fureign commodities in return for British products 
exported, does not diminish the amount of capital within the king- 
dom. It is not astonishiug, however, that persons whose opinions 
are in general at variance ‘with those of Dr Smith, should endea- 
vour to avail themselves of his high authority on every point 
where it seems to strengthen their case. In the use made of this 
quotation, the Barrister has proposed to illustrate his arzument by 
the following example :— 

“ Suppose stockings to the value of 500,000/ a year are made in 
“ Leicester, and exchanged annually for gloves to the amount of 
“500,000 a year made in Dover. The landlords and tradesmen 


“and workmen of Leicester and Dover enjoy together a net income | 


“of a million. Suppose now, that for some real or s ipposed ad- 
“vantage in price or quality, the Leicester people, instead of 
” exchanging their stockings for gloves from Dover, exchange 


“them for gloves from the other side of the Straits, say from 
* Calais, wht is the cons equence? It is this, that England loses 
“ and France gains half a million a year by the change. English- 


“men have half a million a year less to spend, F rene one “have 
“ half a million a year more to spend. English markets fall off to 


“the extent of half a million a year, French markets are auge | 


“ mented by half a million a year. 

If this proposition is true on one side of the channel, it must be 
equally true on the other side. Let us then see what rill be the 
result in France of the supposed change on the part of the Leices- 
ter stockingers. | 
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It is the more extraordinary | 
that he ‘sh: ruld hive advanced such a doctrine, seeing that in a pres | 
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stockings to the value of 500,0007 a year are made at 
Rouen, and exchanged annually for gloves to the amount o! 
500,000! a year made in Calais. The landlords and trad i 
and workmen of Rouen and Calais enjoy together a net annua 
income of a million. Suppose now, that for some real or supposed 
advantage, the Calais people, instead of exchanging their or. 
for stockings from Rouen, exchange them for stockings from Lei- 
cester, what is the consequence? It is this, that France loses and 
England gains half a million a year by the change. F renchmen 
have half a million a year less to spend, Englishmen have half a 
million a year more to spend. French markets fall off to the ex- 
tent of halfa million a year, English markets are augmented by 
half a million a year. ee ; 

If the first of these propositions be true, itis not possible to show 
that the other is false. But both cannot be true, since they de- 
stroy each other, and therefore it unavoidably follows that both 
must be false. : 

Let us pursue the subject a little further. By the two proposi- 
tions; Rouen will remain with stockings to the value of 500,000, 
and Dover wi!l remain with gloves to the like value. If each is 
deprived of its former market, what is to prevent these two places 
from dealing together? In such case, the purchases and sales are 
made the same as before the changes of dealing, and an equal 
amount of industry and income are set in motion and gained by 
each country. And something like this is sure to bappen, for 
Dover will hardly consent to go stockingless, nor will Rouen 
choose to forego the use of gloves. It must not be said that Lei- 
cester will double its production of stockings, and that Calais will 
equally double its production of gloves. ‘These eflects can only 
follow through the employment of double their previous capitals, 
or, in other words, through the employment of double the quan- 
tity of labour, thus absorbing the capitals and employing the la- 
bour set free in Dover and Rouen. It will not be contended that 
the workmen and manufacturers in these towns, on losing their 
former customers, would sit down idly with their hands before 
them and their money in their pockets, while there should be a 
demand for both labour and capital in Calais and Leicester, and if 
some temporary inconvenience should result to individuals from 
the transfer, it must be attributed to the previous bad arrange- 
ments under which Leicester and Calais had been made to deal in 
the least advantageous marke'!s, an inconvenience which would | 
soon right itself, and issue in the greater profit of the two commu- 
nities. It is not to be imagined that Leicester would transfer its | 
dealings from Dover to Calais, nor that Calais would transfer its | 
dealings from Rouen to Le‘cester without realising some gain | 
through the exchange. Let us assume that gloves are cheaper in 
Calais than in Dover, and that stockings are cheaper in Leicester 
than in Rouen by ten per cent respectively, and this will follow: 

Leicester sends stockings to the value of 450,000/ to Calais, and 
gets back as many gloves as were before procured from Dover by 
sending stockings to the value of 500,000/; or, sending 500,000/ 
worth of stockings, gets gloves to the value of 550,000/, in either 
case reaping an advantage of 50,000/. On the other hand, Calais 
may send gloves tothe value of 459,000/ to Leicester, and get back 
as many stockings as were before procured from Rouen with 
gloves to the value of 500,000/; or, sending 500,000/ worth of 
gloves, may get stockings to the value of 550,000/, in either case 
also reaping an advantage of 50,000/. The respective countries 
have, theretore, either gloves and stockings to the additional value 
of 50,000/, or each has 50,0007 more of capital to exchange for 
other articles and to add to the sum of the general enjoyment. 

The next so-called Sophism which the Barrister has attempted 
to destroy, is that which is involved in the dictum—*Buy in the 
cheapest market.’ If, as he assumes to have done, he had suc- 
ceeded in his former argument, it could hardly have been neces- 
sary to attack this doctrine a'so, since all foreign trade being ac- 
companied by a sacrifice of half our attainable net income, there 
could surely never be found any market so cheap as the home 
market. But let that pass. “ Suppose,” he says, “an agricultural 
“*and manufacturing nation to be in this condition as to its supply 
“of wheat. It requires an additional quantity of ten millions of 
: quarters. It could easily grow them at hone, but they would then 

cost 503 per quarter, and could not be grown for l-ss; it can 
“ import —— from abroad, and they wiili so cost on 
“quarter. To pay for the additional te illic AE WES 
Toei wn, an ad od — ee f a = —— . 
a cS ; — en market for manufactures to 

the amount of twenty tuillions sterling must be found. Suppose 

: » og foreizn . irket for manufactures to the extent of 

e ion, ae —y er be found. It is true that the exportation 

an pee ora oo 3 ” pay the balance, though it may cause 
«fara ditren fr atime Cannot go om.” Ia tae the wat 
sca oe dh ae : a only half of the quantity 
** 40s, so as to dion of it aa od coal et the price cannot rise above 
pom iiesireiimeanee 4 reo produc _ of more native wheat, for as 
* for him, Low pri my om ae ca a an a 
m Fiore fo the arpa ore eemey, camue and cnncide 
“M cunt f e Poor nage 0 abundance without the reality. 
coe SSeS OF the population are unemp! yed and in want. But itisa 
“ ere —— By not availing itself of the power to pro- 
« the sates or Sonam worth of corn at home, the nation has lost 
“s ue C ‘ ons of quarters of wheat. Reckoning this 
at the foreign price only, it has lost net income to the extent 


ly 40s per 
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“ of ten millions. And it has moreover lost a market for its own 
“ productions to that amount. ; 2 te 

““ What gain is there to set off against this loss of ten millions ?” 

“ At first it might appear that there isagain of the difference 
“ between the 40s a quarter and the:50s.a quarter on the other 
“five million quarters. But by the supposition, this other five 
« millions of quartersalso might have been produced at home. Here, 
“then, instead of a gain, is a further loss of ten millions, minus 
“ the difference between 50s and 40s, which is equal to two mil- 
“Jions and a half. The supposed gain turns out to be a further 
« Joss of seven millions and a half. 

“ The nation has lost seventeen millions and a half per annum 
“ net income, and a market to the extent of ten millions, by adopt- | 
“ing the one policy instead of the other.” ; 

A very few words will suffice to answer this laboured, and 
somewhat obscurely expressed, argument. 

To produce additionally ten millions of quarters of wheat at 
home, fresh land, less fertile than that already cultivated, must 
be brought into use, and thus the rent of all the land previously 
under tillage must be raised, and the price of all the wheat grown in 
the country must rise to the level of that grown upon such poorer 
soils, since there cannot be two prices for the same article at the 
same time and in the same market. But to produce an additional 
ten millions of quarters of wheat, not only must fresh land be 
broken up, but capital must be employed ; and as the want for ad- 
ditional food would not produce fresh capital, that which has pre- 
viously been employed in other pursuits must be diverted to this 
new employment. This capital has already given employment to 
labour in various ways, and had so produced what the Barrister 
calls “spendable income.” What more can it do when trans- 
ferred to the production of wheat, and where would be the ad- 
vantage to result from thattransfer? The best that could happen 
in such a case would be, that the people whose industry had before 
been set in motion and paid for by the capital when otherwise 
employed, would follow their capital and transfer their labour to 
the plough and the flail from the spinning jenny and the shuttle. 
If their labour were rendered more productive by this change, 
there might arise individual hardship for a time; but in the end 
the nation would be a gainer;—in other words, more profit 
being realised, more capital would be amassed, and there would 
necessarily arise better encouragement for the labourer. In the 
case supposed, however, the reverse of this result would be expe- 
rienced; capital being less profitably employed, less of it would 
be accumulated, and there would be less encouragement for labour, 
by the very means which would raise the cost of living, and thus 
create the necessity for advancing wages. 

Another practical answer to the Barrister’s argument would 
readily suggest itself to every one but commonly acquainted with 
commercial affairs. 

In actual trading it seldom or never happens that the importing | 
merchant exports goods in payment for his purchases. As seldom | 
does it occur that the exporting merchant imports goods in re- 
turn. The English importing merchant is drawn upon by the 
foreign seller, and the Bills of Exchange thus drawn are bought 
by the foreign importing merchant, who remits them in payment 
to the English exporter, and the amount being paid by the English 
importer, both transactions are thus closed. When it happens 
that a greater value in goods is sent from the foreign to the 
English market than is received in the foreign from the English 
market, the bills drawn for the excess will not be required by the 
importing merchants of the country where they are so drawn, but 
will be sold to merchants having dealings with some third country, 
with which the transactions of those foreign merchants require 
them to make returns greater in value than the goods imported | 
from such third country. If, against all probability and all ex- | 
perience, the foreign country should have no such transactions to | 
balance, the aflair would be arranged by a remittance from Eng- | 
land of the precious metals, whereby the foreign exchanges would | 
be affected, and the cost of English exportable products would | 
be lowered to the foreign consumer, who would thus be in- | 
duced to make further purchases, in payment for which the 
precious meta!s would be returned to England. 
while, the course of exchange, when thus disturbed, would have | 
the effect of not only cheapening to the foreigner his importations 
from England, but also of rendering dearer to England the goods | 





purchased abroad ; and if it could be ‘possible for the exchanges 


to be thus disturbed to the extent of 20 per cent, the whole ad- 
vantage of importation in the case supposed would vanish, siuce 
the 40s, reckoned in foreign money, must then be paid with 50s of 
English money, thus :— 

An English cora merchant buys at Havre 50 quarters of wheat 
at the price of fifty francs per quarter, which, at the usual rate of 
Exchange between France and England of 25 francs to the pound 
sterling, would amouut to 40s per quarter, but, by the supposition, 
the exchange is turned against Eugland to the extent of 20 per 
cent, and a bill is drawn upon him for the cost of the wheat—viz., 
50 quarters at 50 franes per quarter, being 2,500 francs, at the 
exchange of 20 francs to the pound sterling, or for 125/, being 
equal to 503 per quarter. . 

_ The argumeot used against foreign trade in the preceding sec- 
ton of his volume, is again brought forward to controvert the 
maxim, “ buy in the cheapest market,” and the Barrister, thinking 
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home trade produces “spendable income” to the extent of two 
millions, proceeds, somewhat needlessly it may be thought, to 
show the great advantage that wou'd attend the manufacture of 
English gloves from English materials. 
in his conc!usion; then, ifa million worth of gloves affords two 
net annual incomes to that amount, how easy would it be for us 
to pay the interest of the national debt. We have only to induce 
and enable every one of the population of the United King lom to 
spend twenty shillings a year in that one article, and we shall in- 
crease the “ spendable revenue” of the country by all the amount 
of the national burthen. The gloves would cost 28 millions, but 
they would create 56 millions of “ spendable income,” and while 
the gloves wou!d be used and thus 28 millions would be spent, 
the remaining 28 mi‘lions being additional income, although 
“ spendable,’’ need not be spent, but might be applied to pay the 
dividends to the stock holders. The case would hold good, as well 
with coats aud gowns as with g!oves, and let us conceive the great 
additional comfort to be gained by the people at large, if by the 
increased outlay of fifty millions a year on articles of universal 
desire, a fund could be created for the payment of all our national 
expenses including the interest of the debt. 

There are, however, limits beyond which our author admits 
that it is desirable to buy of the foreigner. ‘The momeut,” he 
says, “the price of the domestic commodity exceeds by a certain 
“ proportion the price of the corresponding foreign one, the main 
“ reason for producing at home ceases,”’ and he immediately pro- 
ceeds to destroy bis own favourite argument by the admission 
that even if “wine could be produced in England at less than 
“ twice the price at which it cou'd be imported, it might be, un ler 
“ ordivary circums‘ances, for the advantage of England to buy 
“and not to grow it. We are not informed what is the “ certain 
proportion” where the advantage of home production ceases, but 
we should never have imagined that it lay within so narrow a 
limit as one half, since that is the lowest amount of disadvantage 
which he has attempted to show attends upon foreiga in com- 
parison with home trade, 

The next imputed sophism with which the Barrister proceeds 
to deal is—“ Free trade would cover the earth with indus'ry ; 
protection confines it to particular spots.’ He begins his re!u- 
tation in these words:—“ By dint of perpetual repetition, and 
for want of contradiction, this is an assertion very commouly be- 
lieved.” Where he has met wita this perpctually repeated as- 
sertion, or who it is that be'ieves it, there would be some diffi- 
culty in discovering. In regard to it he has not been so success- 
ful as the famous hero, Tom Thumb, of whom it was said— 


He made the giants first, and then he killed ‘em. 


The Barrister has indeed made the giant, but he has certainly 
failed to kill it. 

He imagines a country “ moderately—and but moderately— 
“ adapted for the production even 0° the common necessaries and 
“ comforts of life, of food, clothing, and lodging. Put the case of 
such a country, with moderate facilities for the pr duction of 
most things, with extraordinary facilities for the production o! 
“nothing. It can grow wheat, but not socheap as Poland; it 
can grow wine, but not socheay as France or Spain; it can 
“ manufacture, but not so cheaply as England. 
“First imagine that country under a system of protection, 
so strict as to be jealous, and, if you please, injudicious, It 
cultivates the land, and works up the produce. Its manufac- 
tures exchange for its agricu!tural products, Native indu-try 
can and will supp!y it wit’: the comforts and necessaries of life. 
A numerous population may be employed, fed, clothed, and 
lodged. Industry and plenty reign. All this may be, and is 
done, under great natural disadvantages both of sil and cli- 
“mate. Human industry triumphs, nevertheless, over every ob- 
strc'e, and can raise, as in the case of Holand, a great and 
powerfu! s‘ate in a morass. Foreign trade will in the end be 
introduced, supplying luxuries and carrying away  super- 
“ fluities. 
“ Now imagine that country under a system of free trade, of 
unrestricted imports. Except ina few favoured spots, it can- 
not grow wheat, for Poland will undersell it in its own mar- 
kets; it cannot manufacture, for in cottons, hardware, wool- 
lens, and other products of mauufacturing indu-try, Eng!aod vill 
undersell it; it cannot grow wine, for Franc: or Spain will 
“ undersell it. Neither can it import its corn, its manufactures, 
or its wines from abroad, for its domestic industry being 
superseded and smothered, it bas nothing to give in exchange. 
It becomes then in this condition—it can neither make for 
itself, nor buy from abroad. J¢ goes without, or, if not en'irely 
without, it is scantily and wretchedly supplied. A starving aud 
ragged population derive a wretched and precirious sub- 
“ sistence from half cultivated land, It has neither domestic in- 
“dustry nor foreign trade.”’ 
What a number of words are here used to set forth an ab- 
surdity. Did it never occur to the Barris'er’s thoughts, that all 
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A country such as is here supposed, which has notii1z to give 
in exchange fur what it might desire to buy, may adopt any com- 


} mercial system that it thinks fitting, whether of free trade or of ! young an amount of ius‘ruction which will enable the 
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commerce, whether free or restricted, consists in selling and | 
buying—in selling that you may buy, and buying that you may svll. | 
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that he has established the fact, that a million employed in a given 


Would that he were right | 











high res riction, without producing any change ia its condition. 
What country would or could trade wit’ it on even the frees! sys- 
tem, and what people would be prevented from so trading by any 
restrictive laws? Ifits naturally unfavourable conditions (sible 
it from exchanging its products for those of ot er cou itrics, how || 
will the case be aliered for the better by restrictiois u900 an impos. |} 
sible foreign trade, which (waiving the impossibility) must, to || 
have any effect whatever, render foreign products dearer than || 
th-y otherwise would be? The m's2rable plight of the supp sed 
community is affi‘med by the Burrister to be “the natura! con- 
ditio. of nine-tenths of the countries in the world: an assertion 
which may be unhesitating'y denied. Ho!land, where human in- 
dus'ry has raised “a great and powerful state in a morass,” 
might, by means of a moment’s rfl ction, have served to dis- 
abuse him of the notions he has put forth. What is it thit, ac- 
cording to his own showing, has enabled the D atehman to triumph 
over the great natural disadvantages of his condition? Ir is in- 
dustry, the foundation of all wealth, and not, as he would infer, 
a restrictive system; for the commercial legislation of Ho! land 
has ever been opposed to restriction, and favourable to the ut- 
most freedom. By industry the morass has been reclaimed, 
by industry a surplus his been created of the necessaries of 
lie, wherewith a large share of life’s comforts and luxuries has 
been obtained from other lands more favoured by nature. By 
means of indus‘ry, combined with frugality, Holland has been 
mad: one of the best cultivate], most wealthy, aad most dens iy 
populated couutries in Europe. In no other part of the conti- 
nent cin be found in so small av area s> many large and well- 
built to vns and cities, Ie nsiderable as the country is ia point 
of geographical extent, it has from tim? to time played an 
important part in the affairs of Europe, and, through the iie 
pendence of their character, the people have rend -red service 
the most durab'e to the world, having ever offered a firm }} 
resistance to tyranny and oppression. 

In the concluding paragraph of this division of the subj:ct, tle | 
Barrister has unwittiagly furnished an answer to the assertions in 
which he deals, concerning the rain in which the adoption o! a free 
trade policy has plunged this country. “ Suppose," be siys, 
“France were lusane enough t» repeal the laws protecting 
‘ ber manufictures cf cotton and hardware, where would 
“be the industry of the banks of the Seine, of Rou n, and 
“ Elboeuf? What would become of the thriving population 
“of Turcoing and Roubaix and Mulhausen and St Bricone? || 
Manchester and Birmingham and Glasgow and Sheffield would | 
prostrate all, and turn the banks of the Seine and hal! 
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“ thriving towns of France into a desert. But the luss to Prince |} 
“ would be so enormous, that her power of purchasing would be 1 
“well nigh des‘royed. We should eventually gain little in com- i | 


“ parison to the prodigious loss of France. Then mightEngland fl \u- | 
“rish; but France, except ia her wineedistricts, would be a 
“desert. Now both flourish, and industry is diffused.” How | 
Manchester and Birmingham and Glasgow and Sheffield, ruined | 
by the adoption of the fatal free trade system, should be able to |) 
prostrate the industrious and thriving populations of the manaface | 
turing towns of Freince, we are not told. Neither is it exp! :ined | 
how England can, at tie same time be ruined and yet fl surish. | 
* Now,” that is, under a system of free trade in England, and of | 
restrictions and prohibitions in France, “both flourish, a d in- |! 
dustry is diffused!!!" {| 
In the following chapter of bis volume, under the headi 
“ Dov't over govern,” the Barrister has well and clearly put for- | 
ward some of the more important duties of a goverament, ail his, | 
in general, defended their propriety ina way which does net sce.n | 
to adnit of cavil. The only passages here which call for re:a k, | 
are those in which he draws a contrast between the advanta 
which attend upon the pursuits of agriculture and the dinger | 
“coigested population of over-zrown |} 
' 
i 
! 


Ore 


which waits upon the " 
towns.” Our author, who probably has passed the greater part } 
his life in one of the inns of court, speaks of the “ natura’, h 
virtuous occupation of man” being the cultivation of 1] 
while town populations are overtaken by “ moral depravati 
physical deterioration.” If he had made adequate inquiries on | 
' 


this suhj ct, he would have been saved from falling into this error. 
That vice and misery abound in our towns is indeed but too true ; 
but on the other hand, they present a coun‘ervailiog amount o! 
intelligence and virtue, while as respects our rural! distric's, t! 
innocence of their inhabitants exists chi fly in the dreams of poet 
If the towns prese:ted, ia proportion to the number of their in- 
habirants, as much low vice and immor wity as exists amoog rura 
populations, i' is no figure of speech, bu‘ asad reality, to sty tl 
they scarcely wou!'d be hibitable by any decent person, Tlie ro- 
sult of inquiries recently made and published in the ./ 
Chronicle, tirows a flood of light upon this subject, which it is to 
be hoped will arouse those of us wo are more especially bound t 
care for the physical and moral decency of life among the country |} 
populations, to set about the work of their refurmation, 411s is jj 


+ 
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not, however, to be effect-d by laws which, under the name of pro- |{ 
tection, sanction restrictions that limit the field cf industry, but || 
by the exercise of the Caristian virtues; by giving a helping land 
to extricate the poor from the slough into which they hay eat} 
suffered to fall; by making decency on their part poss by |} 
teaching them se!!-respect; a1 d, above al’, by impirting f — 
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a 
life to attain to a position more fitted than that which their parents 
have occupied, to vindicate the dignity of their nature. — 

“ Protected manufactures are sickly.” This dictum is the next 
in order which the Barrister sets himself to controvert. “ All 
“ great manufactures,” he says, “ had their origin in the protective 
“system. Take our own, the greatest and least sickly of any. 
“ All our own manufactures tock their rise in a system of protec- 
“tive duties so high as to amount to probibitions.” Let us 
examine how far this assertion is borne out by the fact. The 
woollen manufacture was the first in point of date of the English 
manufactures, it having sprung into importance early in the reign 
of Edward the third (about 1330). Tua statement of the English 
trade in the 28th year of that King’s reign, which is quoted as 
entitled to credit, in Smith’s “ Memoirs of Wool,” the value is given 
of woollen cloths imported, and of the duty received thereon, from 
which it appears that the whole amount of protection given to 
the home manufacturers against their foreign rivals then amounted 
to no more than 16s 8d on the value of 100/, or 5-6ths per cent. 
This does not look much like “a system of protective duties so 
high as to amount to prohibition,” and yet during its continu- 
ance, which lasted for 130 years, the woojlen manufacture flou- 
rished to such a degree, that in the 3rd of Edward the Fourth 
(1463), it was considered that the home manufacture had become 
sufficient to the supply of the population, and the importation of 
woollen cloths and caps was totally prohibited—a strange pro- 
ceeding doubtless, proving only, that on a question of political 
economy the Government of that time was not better disposed to 
| gather wisdom from experience than are the Barrister and his 
| Sevpentectinciet of the present day. Invigorated thus by the 

breath of free competition, our woollen manufacture was enabled 
| to withstand the paralysing effect of protection, and remained 


ee 
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i 
| 
}; among the prospering branches of our national industry, until it 
received a fresh impul-e by the act of 1846, which once again has 
given to it the advantage of foreign competition. 
Another branch of manufaciure, of more modern creation, which 
by the rapidity and vigour of its growth has outstripped all pre- 
| vious example, has bce, still less than our woollen manufacture, 
| indebted to protection fur its prosperity. Our cotton manu- 
facture, so far from having taken its ‘rise in a system of protec- 
|| tive duties,” had to struggle into existence under great legislative 
| discouragements. We read in M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, 
under the head calico, that “to prevent the use of calicoes from 
“interfering with the demand for linen and woollen stuffs, a 
statute was passed in 1721, imposing a penalty of 5/ upon the 
“ weaver, and of 20/ upon the scller, of a piece of calico! Fifteen 
“ years after, this extraordinary statute was so far modified, that 
“ calicoes manufactured in Great Britain were allowed to be worn, 
| * provided the warp thereof was entirely of linen yarn.” 


a 


{ 
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Having shown how little foundation exists for the assertion so 
broadly made, that “all great manufactures had their origin in the 
|, protective system,” it must nevertheless be conceded as true, that 
|| for very many years our great branches of industry were guarded 

| against foreign competition in the home market by the imposition 
|| of high import dutiez, as though any productions could need pro- 
tection in the market where they must be cheapest, so long 
as they freely competed with the like productions o! other countries 
| in markets to which they were conveyed at heavy charges, and 
| generally under the further disadvantage of heavy duties. ‘That 
| no benefits attended our so-called system of protection, has of late 
been made manifest by the fact that its removal has not been fol- 
lowed by any injury to the manufacturers, but the reverse. 

lor very many years our linen manufacture was protected by 
hi:h import duties placed upon foreign linen, and further encou- 
ragement was intended by giving bounties on the exportation of 
| British and Irish linen. These factitious preferences have now 
| ceased. The bounties were first discontinued, and, more recently, 
_ all import duties have been repealed. The resu!t has been, that 
never since the first hank of flax yarn was spun, and the first web 
| of linen was woven in the United Kingdom, has the linen manu- 

| facture been in so prosperous a condition as at this present time. 
_ The Barrister points to France as having, throuzh “ strict and 
jeslous protection,” augmented her manufacturing industry in a 
grater ratio than ours, an asseriion which it would not be pos- 
sible to prove, and, indeed, he has not embarrassed himself by 
| the attempt; to every one at all acquainted with the facts, it must 
_| appear ridiculously untrue. We may, however, learn this lesson 
|| from the experience of France, that the manufacturing interests 
which have been the least protected in that country, are those 
‘| which have flourished the most—viz., her silk and linen industries. 
| In the first named of these, she bears the palm ; and her linens 
ae long enabled to compete with ours in the general markets of 
from the adoption of moasares of tasers a sufered_ greatly 
abthh hehe one : increased protection, by means 
y sought to counterbalance the improve- 


ments which English skill and industry have accomplished in the 


production of linen yarns. Since England has changed its long- 


— policy, as respects the silk manufacture, first by the re- 
on of prohibition, and since by the reduction of duties, we 
ave so gained upon the long established superiority of France as 


| to be able successfully to compete in some branches with her silk 
manufacturers in their own markets. 


The Barrister asserts that “ with us 
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“ world, the States of the Zollverein have comparatively little 
“ trade, and as they have protected themselves from the influx of 
“ our manufactures, have undoubtedly been growing richer and 
“ busier.” What he means by “little trade” it is difficult to un- 
derstand. Our exports of British manufactures to Germany, 
from the influx of which the States have protected themselves, 
were, in each of the years, from 1842 to 1843, to the following 


amount :— 





£ £ 
1842 ....006 secccseccee 6,579,351 | 1846 crcccccocceseeeeee  75150,466 
1843 ....cccccceeseeees 6,651,042 18417 ...cccceee eecees «» 6,839,935 
1844 ...ccccccecceeeeee 6,656,912 1848 ..cccccocce seovee 5,263,588 
1S45 rccccccccccccccers 7,095,795 


To these sums, must be added the value of all the foreign and co- 
lonia! merchandise shipped from this country to the German States, 
and also a considerable proportion of our exports to Holland, which 
simply pass through that country to Germany as the country of 
consumption. ; a 

Russia is correctly enough described as a state that maintains 
a protective policy. The list of articles prohibited in that eme- 
pire is extensive enough, while upon goods admitted which are 
not absolutely required for the use ofits manufacturers, heavy im- 
port duties are levied. True, the Barrister has not ventured 
beyond the assertion, that “every branch of human industry 
and art is beginning to flourish” in that country. Beginning to 
flourish! What can be said for a system which, after so many 
years of rigid enforcement, can have nothing advanced in its 
favour better than this? The testimony of Mr Cobden is 
strangely enough adduced in favour of the restrictive policy 
of Russia. According to the Barrister, “he has recently visited 
the protected textile manufactures of Russia, which but for 
‘‘ protection would never have had existence. And what does he 
“say? That the Russians are to be our customers for cotton 
“ goods, and to take them in exchange for the boundless importa- 
“tions of corn from the Black Sea. Vain delusion! According 
“to him, these protected manufactures which should, in con- 
‘“‘formity with our received theories, have been sickly and 
“stunted, are now so advanced and flourishing as to threaten 
‘‘arivalry with Great Britain herself.” The honourable member 
for the West Riding would probably be not a little surprised 
to see himself thus brought forward as the eulogist of protec- 
tion. What, however, is the fact? Russia absolutely prohi- 
bits our printed cottons, and loads with a duty of nearly 200 per 
cent on their value our plain goods. Cotton yarn, being needed 
for the use of her looms, she treats with less illiberality, and 
imposes on it a duty of on/y 50 percent. Under this exorbitant 
rate, our exports of cotton yarn to Russia are yearly much 
beyond a million sterling in value, and actually about one fifth of 
our whole exports of that article. What, then, can we have to 
fear {rom the cotton manufacturers of Russia? In what third 
markets can she meet us, when the material with which her 
looms are employed costs, at the least, fifty per cent more than 
its cost to our manufacturers? The idea is ridiculous. 

Belgium is next cited, and in these terms :—‘‘ Take, now, a 
“small state—Belgium. In proportion to her area, her manu- 
“ facturing industry is, perhaps, greater than that of any other 
“country, not excepting the United Kingdom itself. But in Bel- 
“ gium not only has the protective system always flourished, but 
“its protecting duties are now higher than ever. Belgium is the 
“very paradise of protection. Nay, there 1s evena bounty on 
“exportation.” Let us examine the result of this protective sys- 
tem, aided by bounties in favour of the home manufacturers. 
It will not be pretended, by any persons acquainted with the 
general condition of the two countries, that the consumption of 
home mauufac.ures in Belgium is greater per head than it is in 
Great Britain. If there is a larger proportion of paupers in the 
latter country, there is, on the other hand, a larger proportion 
among us of ‘persons in easy circumstances, whose use of manu- 
factured goods will be bounded by their requirements rather than 
by their means of purchase. It will, therefore, be fair to make 
the comparison between the effect of Belgian protection and 
English free competition by means of the exports from each 
country. 

In 1844, the latest year to the records of which recourse can be 
had, the value assigned to textile fabrics of home production ex- 
ported from Belgium, after deducting therefrom the value as- 
signed to fureign manufactures of that description used in Bel- 
gium, was no more than 965,374/. The population of that king- 
dom is about one-seventh in number that of the United King- 
dom, Let us therefere multiply this sum by seven, to make the 
comparison fair, and we shall find that, if the textile fabrics ex- 
ported from this country, beyond the value of those of foreign- 
make imported, should reach the sum of 6,757,618/, England 
would, in this respect, be ona par with Belgium. What, how- 
ever, was the fact, taking the accounts of the same year—1844 ? 
Why, that our exports so ascertained amounted in value, without 
the stimulus of bounties, to 38,987,845/, or forty times actually, 
and very nearly six times proportionally, those of Belgium. 

The Barrister has another test whereby to try the value of 
protection. He asks—“ Where are the great and flourishing ma- 

“ nufactures that have never enjoyed protection? that were not 
“* produced and cradled by it? If unprotected manufactures are 
“anywhere to be found, they are the sickly and stunted ones.” 
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Unfortunately the folly of Governments has not left us many 
instances by reference to which the questions thus put may be 
answered. Measures of restriction against the productions of 
other countries have but too commonly been adopted by nearly 
all Governments. One instance to the contrary, io the case of 
our woollen manufacture, as already cited, may be taken as an 
answer to the Barrister’s question, and fortunately we are able 
to adduce another example, afforded by more recent times, to 
show that manufactures may and do flourish, to the intended sup- 
port of which protective measures never have been brought ; and 
if that example be given by the population of a limited territory, 
and without political influence, the case should be considered all 
all the stronger, since the system of commercial freedom cannot 
have there enjoyed any of the accessories of power or extended 
empire which might—as in England—have enabled it to struggle 
against difficulties, and to succeed in spite of legislative errors. 

he example thus alluded to is that of the Swiss Cantons. In 
1836, an English Commissioner—Dr Bowring—was sent by our 
Government to inquire into and to report upon the commercial 
relations of those cantons, and in the first page of his report, as 
presented to Parliament, we find this passage :—“ It could not but 
“ excite the attention of any reflecting person, that the manufac- 
“ tures of Switzerland, almost unobserved, and altogether unpro- 
“ tected, had been gradually, but triumphantly, forcing their way 
“ into all the markets of the world, however remote or seemingly 
“ inaccessible. ‘That such a remarkable result was not the conse- 
“ quence of a geographical position is obvious, for Switzerland 
“ neither produces the raw material which she manufactures, nor, 
“when manufactured, has she any outlet, except on the condi 
“ tions which her maritime neighbours impose upon her. No one 
“ of her fabrics owes its prosperity to a protecting or interposing 
“ legislation ; yet it is not the less true, that without custom- 
“ houses to exclude, or laws to prohibit, the full action of foreign 
“ competition on her various industries, her progress has been 
“ almost unexamp!ed in manufacturing prosperity. I anticipated 
“ certainly, that Switzerland would exhibit a living and instruc- 
“ tive example of the tru'h and importance of the great principles 
“ of political economy when brought into practical operation ; but 
“ T scarcely expected to find that they had been instrumental in 
“ producing such a vast mass of content and happiness as I found 


“ existing in the manufacturing cantons, or that they would have | 


“raised so large a proportion of the labouring class to indepen- 
“ dence and comfort.” 

In descanting upon the question—“ What is the good of colo- 
nies ?” the Barrister has stated much with which we find no fau't. 
That part of his remarks on the subject of colonies which is of a 

olitical character appears to be, in the main, sound and judicious : 
it is chiefly when he wanders into the field of political economy 
that he betrays an amount of half-acquaintance cr unacquaintance 
with the subject, which has betrayed him into much false reason- 
ing. It is with this part of his work that we have to do, and we 
shall not be led into controversy with him upon any other matters. 

“Protection would destroy external trade” is another axiom, 
against the truth of which the Barrister enters his protest. In 
the outset of his arguments he appeals to an ordeal by which every 
one in search of the truth must be willing to abide—to facis. “ No 


“ nation,” he somewhat hardily affirms, “has adopted the theory | of the continent, and has been fully made up by the increased ex- 


“and practice of protection to the same extent as England, no 
“ nation has at the same time enjoyed so extensive and lucrative 
“a foreign trade. For ceuturies the protective policy has been 
“ unquestioned and triumphant; for centuries our foreign trade 
“ has been steadily augmenting.” It is hardly modest in the Bar- 
rister to claim for this country, as he does, pre-eminence in the 
system which he advocates. Surely there are countries which 
might shake their tariffs in our faces, and triumphantly put in their 
claim to rank before us in this course of wisdom, Did he never 
see the list, filling column after column, of articles, the importation 
ef which is strictly prohibited by the Government of Russia ? 
Has his love of correctness not led him to inquire concerning the 
prohibitive policy of France? that policy which indeed he has 
lauded in a previous page of his volume, and from which he bas 
declared that it would be insanity for her to depart. With the 
inconsistencies of our author we have, however, less to do than 
with his arguments, and itis satisfactory, in dealing with them, to 
find him appealing to facts. 

Unfortunately, we do not possess any continuous records of the 
amount of our trade earlier than 1760, from which year until 1800, 
statements are given to that effect in Macpherson’s History of 
Commerce. We have more official records for each year «f the 
present century. By the aid of these tables we are enabled to 
trace the degree in which, under the influence of protectioa, “ our 
foreign trade has been steadily augmenting.”’ 

In 1760 the value of our exports was 15,781,175/; in 1770 it 
had “ steadily augmented ” to 15,994,571/, or at the rate of 21,340/ 
per annum, being a yearly mean increase of 2s 8d on each 100/. 

In 1780 the value of our exports was no more than 13,698,177/, 
and in the following year only 11,352,296/, exhibiting, instead of 
the “ steady augmentation” attributed to the system of protection 
then flourishing in full vigour, a falling off to the extent of 
4,428,879/, or 28 per cent! In 1785, the trade had again revived 
under the impulse given to our cotton manufacture by the inven- 
tions of Arkwright, but even then exceeded in amount by only 








122,597/ what it had been 15 years before. The inventions of 
Arkwright and Hargreaves, aided so powerfully by the discoveries 
of Watt, brought new life into the manufacturing industry of 
England, and enabled us, by exporting the surplus products of our 
looms, to command a greater share than had before fallen to our 
lot, of the comforts and luxuries yielded by other climes, It 
would be most ridiculous to attribute to protection the increase 
of our cotton manufacture. Goods which found markets in almost 
every part of the habitable globe by underselling all other manu- 
facturers, could owe nothing to restriction. The impulse thus 
giveu to our export trade was much assisted by the expenditure 
caused by the war which broke out in 1793, during the progress of 
which large sums were remitted as subsidies and loans to foreign 
governments, the remittances necessarily taking the form of our 
products and manufactures, the only things of exchangeable value 
which we had to give. By these means the value of our exports 
had in 1800 reached the sum of 39,171,203/ under a system of re- 
striction, For a few years thereafter, our foreign subsidies were 
comparatively small in amount, and cur exports were so far from 
exhibiting a steady progression, as the consequence of our “ pro- 
tection to native industry,” that in 1808 their value was no more 
than 37,275,102/, or upwards of two millions less than it had been 
in 1800. During the seven years which ended with the peace of 
Paris (1814) our foreign subsidics amounted to 29,091,989/, or on 
the average 4,155,998/ per annum, to which should be added re- 
mittances made for the support of our armies in Spain and Portugal, 
notwithstanding which the average value of our exports over the 
value of 1803, was under five milliozs per annum. Affairs alter 
1815 subsided to their natural level, and our exports were no 
longer swollen by foreign subsidies, ov by the expenditure of our 
armies abroad, under which circumstances, aided by a strict ad- 
herence tv our protective system, the value of our foreign trade 
was so far from “ steadily augmenting,” that it steadily dwind'ed 
from year to year, and its value in 1823 was no more than 
35,458,048/, being ten millions less than it had been in 1814, nine 
years before. In 1824, Mr Huskisson gave the first “heavy blow 
and great discouragement” to our protective policy, and trade 
began to feel and to show the benefit of the change. Slowly, 
however, and not very steadily, did it increase, and it was not 
until the series of liberal measures in reduction of our tariff, begun 
in 1831, and continued from year to year, had exerted their in- 
fluence, that our foreign trade at all exceeded in amount what it 
had been at the close of the last century. The value of our ex- 
ports under the ruinous system of free trade has since gone forward 


| year by year “steadily augmenting,” as is shown by the following 


statement :— 


£ £ 
BOGE vcccaccuvcsscserve 37,164,372 SP cddsiealansiiacus 51,406,430 
me 36,450,594 Berne diateensdeexadates 51,634,623 
BESS ccvccesccceccocese 39,667,347 DOG ssccccunscsncaaies 47,381,023 
ee Riaieien ececccoccce 41,649,191 BOE dthenevesncvesawe 52,278,449 
BORG vevecccgcasccavene 47,372,270 a 58,584,292 
LOSS ccccccccccrccscces 53,568,571 Lo 60,111,081 
LEST cccccecccceccecces 42,069,245 | BW canddescavedsaninn 57,786,875 
DD Ktssansdsenesancen 50,060,970 | RUE tst wacnsiennsatae 58,971,166 
ROOD césinaviccecs eocee 53,233,580 BOD céckcensianissnece 53,053,344 


The falling off in 1848 is clearly referrible to the troubled state 


poris of 1849, which in eleven months have exceeded those of the 
like period in 1848 by more than 9,600,000/, 

Under the head “ Plenty,” the Barrister has contrived, in three 
short pages, to present a considerable amouuat of mystification. 
He professes to describe two sorts of plenty, one relative, the other 
positive; but according to his hypothesis, the relative plenty, 
which he would have us think is ro plenty at all, is greater than 
the positive plenty, which is to be the result of restrict on, and un- 
der which the supply of the means for er joymeut cannot by pos- 


sibility be so great as it would be were no obstacles opposed to 
their reception. The ground-work of his ideas on this head is the 
fallacy already exposed, which assumes that the home trade 
affords double the advantages to the uation that would be yielded 


by the foreign trade ; little furthcr need, therefore,be here said on 


that head. Ilis relative plenty is the result of free importations, 
which he assumes will bring to us more than can be purchased, 


as though under the freest importation foreigners would send to 
us the results of their industry, unless assurcd of receiving pay- 
ment in the results cf our indusiry. 

There remains only one other topic upon which the Barrister 
has descanted, and with a portion of which it falls within our ob- 
ject to grapple. This topic is Ireland—one upon which volumes of 
declamation might be poured forth, as indeed volumes have been 
and continue to be, without touching, in the remotest degree, the 
doctrines of free trade. Tle asserts that Ireland has always been 
injured by “ England’s perverse legislation, past and present.” He 
may be perfect!y correct in supposing that all will now at length 
“ allow that the old English policy of preventing or destro) wg trish 
“ manufacturing industry was monstrously cruel auf yarpust, but 
“ highly disadvantageous to England as well as Ireland, mflicting 
‘as it did on Ireland the curse of inveterate paupecigm and men- 
“dicancy.” It is not possible, however, to agree“with @ writer 
who asserts that the mischief “cannot be undone merely by re- 
“ moving restrictions on Irish industry. This will only perpetuate 
“ the evil"—the plain meaning of which must be, that you perpe- 
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tuate an evil by removing its cause! The cause complained of | cial, a political, or a commerci 2 _ a a e i! 
2% since been removed. It would not be possible to point | en arged inquiry should be institute into the P e a P an 
j has beng nse 5 a westrs ‘ti n now existing against the industry | future prospects of the supply of that raw material upon which 
| or red. > poy gear equally exist against tLe industry | by far the greatest numbers are dependent in our great manu- 
5 Great Britain. The linen manufacture, which has long been | facturing community. 1 - “pen A es - ee 
succes-fully prosecuted in the North vf Ireland, was never so | ton scem to force this su eg ——) os os , maaan 
| prosperous as it has become since approaches Lave been made toa | contaivs a populati: a — _ . aoe fe thet 5 5/008, oe, 
|| free trade policy in the United Kingdom. _The Barrister must per- | who may be said to be ee — ae _ <9} ng | 
1] force a'low this. But, he will say, Ulster is not all Ireland, and the pendent upon, this gr eat ar Sari . a 7 hiding | 
|| misery to be fi und throughout t!e non-manufacturing districts of | of Yorkshire contains a a a ° 7 nw yh am, 6 hom | 
‘| the South and West of Ireland, so much greater than is to be | a large number are also engin ee a eae wa her 
|| found in at y other part of the United Kingdom, remains as a damn- | direct'y in itself, or as intermixed with » La-| 


| ing proof of the injustice of England, Let us see how this argu- 
|} ment will fit the case of England. The cotton manufacture in 


| its infancy was in this par’ of the kingdom much discuuraged, as 


has already been shown. Under this discouragement it, however, 
|| made unexampled progress ; and since the restrictions apptied to it 
|| have been withdrawn, Lancash re, in which chiefly it has been pro- 
ited, has flourished exceedingly. Its popu'ation has increased 

from 672,731 in 1801 to 1,667,064 in 1841, or very nearly 150 per 

cent—that of Manchester, the chief seat of the manufacture, 

has increased tenfold in the last seventy years; and we learn 

from a Parliamentary Retura of the assessments for land tax in 
1692 and 1841, that the increased value of real prope ty within 
the county has been from 97,242/ in 1692, to 6,192,067/ in 1841, 
or 6.300 p rcent. But, it night be said, Lancashire is not all 
England any more than U!ster is all Ireland; and as England 
and Ireland have been governed by the same laws for half a cen- 
tury, we bave no more ground for believing that the prosperity 


RC 


| of a manufactur ng dist ict in England should be shared by its | 


{ 
|| non-manufacturirg counties than we have fr expecting the 
| prosperity of manufacturing Ui-ter to be shaved by the remainder 
of Ireland. What now is the fact? That one part of England is 
prospering, while other per’s are sunk in misery ? Assur. dly 
| not. Why then should one portion of Irelard, governed 
| under the same laws, be prospering, while a!l other parts 
'of that island are sunk in misery? Is not the condition 
of Belfast a per‘ect auswer to ; the Barrister’s tirade, so 
far as the it fluence of legislation is concerned, in affecting the 
| condition of the whole United Kingdom, and of its several jor- 
tions? Are we not driven to seek elsewhere for a cause wl.y 
Skibbereen is so different from Bel‘ast, seeing that, under the 
same system of laws, there has been progress and prosperity in 
Lincoln a3 well as in Manchester? Let tke rural population o! 
Ireiand emulate the industry of the Belfast linen weavers in the 

1 same degree as the rural population of Engla:.d emulates the in- 
dustry of Manchester, and there can be no reason why the like 
sucess should not crown their «florts. How the Bar:ister can so 
| fur deceive himse f as to imagine that he draws any support for 
his protectionist doctrines from the case of Ireland, it is difficult 
| in the extreme to conceive. 
|| “ has bad perfectly free trade for many, many ye«rs with the rich- 
| “est nation on earth, and the let-alone system has had free course, 
‘| “and what is her condition? No description can describe it—no 
“ parallel exists, or ever has existed, to illustrate it,”” &c. This, 
| however, does not present to view ail the advantag: s that Ireland 
\| has possessed, and notwithstanding the possession of which she is 
in a state of such prostration Ireland has had free trade 
with England, and bas consequent!y pariicipxted in whatever be- 
nefits or disadvantages may have attendcd the protective or free 

| trade policy which has been adopted by E:gitand. The in ports 
of Ireland it must be of advantage that she should buy che ply, 
and, on this side of the accoun', the free trade pili y 
| must have been the most desrable policy for her, 
| as re spects her export trade, which, with the exception of her pro- 
fitable linen trade, is confined to her agricultural products, she has 
had access to the marlets of “the richest nation upon earth,’’ 
from which markets, until Feb. 1, 1819, all foreign agricultural 
|] products were excluded, except upon payment of protective duties. 


eee 


abject since February 1849 then it was before that time, how can 
)J it be pretended that the misery of Ireland is consequent upon 
|] the repeal of the corn and provision laws? Will the Barrister point 
to any date in the history of Ireland when the condition of that 
large proportion of its people which is now sunk in wretchedaess, 
was not equally tha’ o' si ffering a: d destitution ? 

| We have now gone through and answe:ed every one of the at- 
' 


tacks which the Barrister has directed against the doctrines of 


free trade; aud, in couclusion, have only to express the hope, 

speaking in the intere-t of his clients, that his law may be less 

questionable than his p litical economy. 
seinem 


PRESENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN RELATIVE TO THE SUPPLY AND 
CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 

From the Fconomist, Dec. 1, 18.9 ) 

At a time when the condtion and prospects of the wi rking 
classes of this country are, fortunately alike for the credit of the 

age, the future safety of our institutions, and the 


t peace and wel- 
fare of the nation, attracting so much attention, it cannot but be 
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Un'ess it can be shown that the condition of Ir: land has been more 
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IIc admits (page 120) that “Ireland | 


while | 


| that proportion of the crop which our prices may divert from China 
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narkshire contains a population of more than 500,000, whose chief | 
dependence is the various branches of the cotton trade. In round | 
figures, therefore, leaving out Cheshire and other isulated places, 
there are iu those districts a population of no. less than 1,000,000, 
the great bulk of whom are, directiy or indirectly, chiefly inte. 
rested in this trade. In those districts, ton, the greatest demand 
exists for taste, tulent, and ability, connected wit all the arts and | 
all the sciences. There, too, is the greatest demand for that class | 
of literature which affords employment to the greatest number of 
writers. Dependent upon those districts is our chicf navigation, 
our commerce abroad, our trade at hb me. They exert, according 
to their condition, a greater it fluence than any other districts upon | 
the general revenue of the state. Emphatic lly, the future supply 
of cotton is “a Condition-« f- England question. Need we urge 
any other excuse fr the length at which we now deem it our duty 
to examine it ? it 

The quarters whence Great Britain draws her supply cf raw 
cotton may be classed under five divi-ions :—North America, 
Brazi!, Egypt, India, and Misecllaneous Couutries, chiefly our own 
colonies. On the increase ¢f production in these lands, and on 
the proportion of that increase which is sent to this country, Ce- 
pends our capability of extending our cotton manuf i:cture, or even 
of maintaining it at its present level. Let us herefore consider 
each of these sources of supp'y in turn, that we nay be able to form 
a fair estimate of our expectations from each. North America, as 
the most important, we will leave to the last, 

Braz, is the chief source whence we draw our supply of long- 
stapled cottons, Brazil has sent us as fullows :— 

3RAZ‘L COTTON, 


Bales imported in 
five years, 


Bales imported 
per annum, 






1830—1834, inClUsiVe seorceccreee-seoe 744,884 socsevcorecscereee 148 977 
1835 —1839 —_ ereccsecescccccee GOB.4BB  cecececeee eo» «128,687 
184- 1Se4 a ncariemieenen GES08 ion - 94,245 
Is 45—1849 _— ° 495,685 eve 94,137 


In this and the succeeding tables the imports for 1819 have been 
found by adding to the 4nown imports for the first ten months, the 
quantity we have yet reason to expect, or that which ordinarily 
urrives in November and December. 

From Braz |, therefore, our annual supply has diminished nearly 
50,000 bales ; or, if we con pare the two extreme years of the series, 
1830 and 1848, the falling off is from 192,267 bales to 100,244, or 
92,000 bales. 

Ecyrr.—Our Egyptian supply, which is also long-stapled cotton, 
has ranged as tolluws :— 

EGypTiaNn CorrTon, 


Bales imported in 


Bales imported 
five years. 


per anvum., 







1830—1834, INCTUSIVE sorccecsccececoe YONID cosecscorseseeseee 19,899 
1835—I1839 — cccccccccesccsocee § 173,031 34,006 
1540—Is4t _- sesevecsrenceeeees 217,913 41,583 
in45—1849 a eocccccecccecececs SSA WTD  ccocccccoccocecece 44,918 


The supply from Egypt, however, seems to have reached its maxi- 
mum in 1845, in which year we received 81,344 bales. This year it 
does not reach half that amount. Moreover, this country, from the 
peculiar circumstances of its Government, is little to be relied upon, 
—the supply having varied from 40,290 bales in 1832 to 2,569 bales 
in 1833 ; and again from 18,245 bales in 1842, to 66,000 bales in 1844. 

From Cruer Quarters, chicfly the West Ludies, the supply bas 
been :— 

MISCELLANROUS. 


Bales imported in Bales imported 





five years, per rnnum, 
1530—1834, inclusive i ecco §=—.:1. 2,778 
1835 — 1839 -- DPIMD sccicconitininne (aR 
1840—1844 -- BETMBT ncrcccctcocosoccece 28,577 
i845—18i9 _— eocveccceccvceccce 44,833 ceccccccoccrcorece &,966 


East Inpits.—Our supp'y from this quarter varies cnormously, 
from 90,000 to 270,000 bales per annum, inasmuch as we only receive 


or from internal consumption. Qur imports thence have been as 

follows :— 
East Inpian Corton. 

Bales imported 


Bales imported 
in five years, 









; ; 7 per annum, 
1830—1834, inclusive... SUAMEW “Sessiainnces 89,795 | 
i835—1839 VERSES sis Shiv 144,653 
1s40—I 844 ——w — evererecceesecscee Ly 1G7)294  cecserecrscseneree 233,459 \ 
IS45—-1849 = weasceserseseseres — BID,ZEB seveveverseserecee 179,852 

. . | 

The summary of our supply from all these quaiters combined, is:— | 

SUMMAKY. 
: Imports Imports 
eae in five years. per annum. \ 
1530-1834, IDCUSIVC...creseeceeeeee 1,317,632 ssscoserscersceree 263,526 
855—1839 — eapecccecces 1, 7OR,IOL  ceccoccces e 310,220 | 
ESIO—“1844 ———sescecectesccosece 1,964,320 cece coresece,.c, 292,864 
IB45—1549 meg scccccscccnce oo “RBA DIO: <cccssccarssorisecs BRRi063 


The result of this inc 


juiry, then, is, that our average annual supply 
from all quarters, 


except the United States, was in the five years end, 


tee eee. — 


t i | ing 1849 less by 7,358 bales than in the fi years ending 1839, ap 
he highest interest ; se, whether viewed in ; | i y 4x et we Bve years ending 1839, ang | 
of the highest interest and importance, whether \iew ed in & 80. | less by 60,000 bales than in the five years ending 1844, Of this dim;, | 
oe a —_—— - ————= ‘ 
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nished supply, moreover, we have been exporting an increasing quan- | 
tity, viz. :—396,000 bales in the last five years, against 342,000 Lales | 
the }.revious five years. 
Unirep Srates.— We may now turn our attention to our last and | 
main source of supply, America, which has sent us :— 
American Corton. 


Imports Im) orts 
in five years. per annum. 
1830—1834, iINC]USIVE sreccccescrsee 3,741,953 seoreveccccessecee 6 18,391 








Te ene 
1840—1834 = we eee 3,902,829 1,160,566 
1845-1819 — 6.188, 44 1,237,6:9 

The last five years, it should be observed, include the three largest 

crops ever known, one very deficient, and one rather so. 

It is a known and admitted fact among those conversant with | 


4,308,610 ‘ 841,722 


Oo eereeeee 
ee eeeoneee eee 


Cee ree eee eeereteee 


these matters, that a price of 4d per lb for middling uplands, laid 
down in Liverpool, leaves sufficient profit to the American planter 
to induce him to grow as much cotton as his Negroes can gather ; 
and that, therefore, as the average price has scarcely ever ranged | 
so low as this for any great number of weeks, the possible increase 
of the crop of cotton will keep pace with the actual increase of the 
Negro population; and cannot do more. Now the Negroes increase 
at a very regular rate of 3 per ccnt perannum, [f, therefore, these 
premises be correct, it will follow that the cottoa crop of each year 
will surpass that of each preceding year of equally favourable conii- 
dions (i.e., as to good planting and picking weather, late frosts, tree- 
dom from worms, inundations, &c.) by three per cent. Accordiogly, 
we find this to have been pretty closely the case, as the following tables 
willshow. The years 1840, 1843, and | 845, were very favourable years 
for the growth and gathering of cotton. Let us see what crop each 
of tlese years, calculated on the above bases (3 per cent yearly in- 
crease), would give for 1849, also a favourable year :— 





Actual No. of Per Estimated c op 
crop. years. cent. of 1 49, 
1840 seccccccccce 2,178,000 corccccce 9 cecccccce 27 coccccece 2,866,000 
2,379,000 a.ccovcee 6 is 2,807,220 
2,394,000 coscsrooe 4 ceovcsece 12 cevcovece 2,681,280 | 


AVETAZC.0. ccrcccccsccscccceccesccsccscescscsscsesccesorsecsceoe 2,784,833 


ACtulal CrOP coccccccssceces: -crsreevsecccececcecsveserecosevese 2,750, (1'0 
From the following table it will be seen that, assuming the year 
1838 as a starting point, the average increase of the American crop 
' for the last 12 years has not quite reached 3 per cent; and in fact 
| whereon for any short series of years this rate has been exceeded, it 
| has been attributable simply to an unusual run of favourable s asons, 
What the crop woud 
have been with no extra- 
ordinary Ca:ualties, 


1843... 
1815 secoreserere 
| 








Year. and increasi:g at the rate Actual crop. 
of 3 per cent yearly. 

IS3T——38  cercvcccvevereeececserssece ese coccsccnccsoveccee §1,801,5' 0 
1838—3°2 .. e 1,845,500 1,360,050 
1839-40 .. ee §=3,¢11,20? 2,178,000 
1840—41 .. e 1,968,500 1,655,000 
184142 seve co ©6521: 27,8'0 1,685,500 
1842—43  crocorceveee « 2,088,200 2,379,000 
TBAB —44  ccovescerccvccees wu LIV? 2,050,500 | 
BOCA e6B cep cesorecse ecccsccincocee 2,418,008 2,3 4,509 | 
TS415—46 ccccccceccee ces ccccsoce coon «62,282,400 2,100,510 | 
VBAG——47 ccvccccccrercccscscercorees 2,310, 5000 1,778,500 
1847—48 2,421,500 2,347,500 
le4n—49 2,493,000 2,7 28,500 





1B849——50 ecccccccccccccrcece-coseee 2, 908,3)0 


AVEIAGE corcccceccccreecessererrees 2,194,400 2,080,500 


It is clear, then, that we shall be sufficiently near the mark for any 
practical conclusions, if we assume the average increase of the Ame- 
rican cotton crop at 3 per cent per annum, barring any unusual free- 
dom from, or occurrence of, disasters, such as sometimes happen. 
Let us now inquire what proportion of this increase will fall to our 
share. 

The consumption of the United States itself has been steadily on 
the advance, and now increases at an average annual rate of about 
35,000 bales. It is now about 520,000 bales yearly. ‘That of the con- 
tinent now reaches (of American cotton) about 700,000 bales. America 
and the continent, therefore, require about 1,200,000 bales at present, 
and will require more each year. Moreover, they will always take 
precedence of Great Britain, as their margin of profit is larger, and 
a small increase of price is of less consequence to their manutacturers 
than to ours, and checks consumption less. ‘The following table will 
throw much light on this question :— 

Import of Ameri- 


2,350,000 estimated 





ExportofAme- American cotton 


Crop of can Cotton into rican cotton from retained for 
5 Years. American cotton. Great britain. Great Britain. home consump. 
1840—1844... 9,905,638  ceococcoe SRU2B29 ceccocece 295,600 coorereee 5,907,224 





LB45—1849.06 11,349,921 seoreoee 6,188,144 


— | 


Increase..... 1,444,283 385,315 301,049 84,275 


From this table it appears, that while the growth of American cotton 
in the last five years exceeded that of the previous five by the un- 
precedented quantity of nearly one million and a half of bales, of this 
increase only 385,000 reached this country, and of this we had (4 re- 
export more than three-fourths, \eaving an annual increase availab’e for 
home consumption of only 17,000 bales. For any augmentation of 
consumption beyond this, we have been drawing on our stocks. 

We will now bring into one view the whole supp!y and the whole 
consumption of all kinds of cotton in Great Britain during the last 
ten years :— 


eeeeneree 


596,649 


——- 


591,504 
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Bales im- Retain d hime Actual Actual 
ported from Bales orhome consump. consump, consump 
Years. all quarters. exported. co sump. snnually. annual'y. weekly. 
TS40—1844 ooo 7,767,149 ooo G37,6517 vee 7,129,199 coe 1,425,900 ooo 1,290 450 0. 24,80 
1E45 —1849 ooo 7,852,454 ooo 992,850 oe GS5U,G04 woe 1,371,920 oo 1,477,560 «.. +8,410 
eat ec aiaiaens cuieiiimaans fe eb GES 
Increase sex45 85,305 $55,200 ‘oat an 186,880 3,300 
-—_—--— o_O - — — 
Decrease ss. —_ a 269,895 53,980 


We have taken the actual consumption of 1849 at 1,650,000 bales 
only, for reasons hercafter stated. 


| increasing during the same period at the rate of 3,600 bales a week. 














Now, bearing in mind that the figures in the above tables are, with 
scarcely an exception, ascertained fucts, and not estimates, let us sum |j 
the conclusions to which they have conducted us; conclusions suffi- 
cient, if not to alarm us, yet certainly to create much uneasiness, 
and to suggest great caution on the part of all concerned, directly or 
indirectly, in the great manufacture of England. 

1. That our supply of cotton from miscellaneous quarters (er- 
cluding the United States) has fur many years been decidedly, though | 
irregularly, decreasing. ; 
_ 2. That our supply of cotton from all quarters (including the United 
States), available for home consumption, has of late years been falling | 
off at the rate of 1,000 bales a weck, while our consum; tion has been |} 








3. That the United States is the only country where the growth of ! 
cotton is on the increas-; and that there even the increase does not 
on an average exceed 3 per cent, or 89,000 bales annually, which is 
barely sufficient to supply the increasing demand for its own con- 
sumption, and for the continent of Europe. 

4. That no stimulus of price can materially augment this annual 
increase, as the planters always grow as much cotton as the Negro 
population cap pick. 

5. That,-consequent'y, if the cotton manufacture of Great Britain 
is to increase at all—on its present fuoting—it can only be enabled to 
do so by applying a great stimulus to the growth of cotton in other 
countries adapted for the culture. 

Within the memory of many now living, a great change has taken 
place in the countries from which our main bulk of coiton is procured. 
Iu the infancy of the manufacture our chief supply came from the 
the Mediterranean, especially from Smyrna aud Malta. Neither of 
these places now sends us more than a tew chance bags occasionally. 
In the last century the West {ndies were our principal source. In |} 
the year 1786, out of 20,000,000 lbs imported, 5,000,000 came from 
Smyrna, and the rest from the West Indies. In 1848 the West Indies 
sent us only about 1,300 bales. In 1781 Brazil began to send us 
cutton, aud the supp!y thence continued to increas», though irregu- 
larly, till 1830, since which time it has fallen off to one-half. About 
1822, Eyyptian cotton began to come in considerab'e quantities ; its 
cultivation having been introduced into that country two years betore. 
The import excecded 80,000 bal.s iu 1845; the average of the last 
three years has not be. n a third of that quantity. Cotton has always 
been grown largely in Hindostan, but it did not send much to England 
till about thisty years ago. In the five years ending 1824, the yearly 


| average import was 33,500 bales, in 1841 it reached 274,000, and may 


now be roughly estimated «t 200,000 balcs a year. 

Now what is the reasou why these countries, after having at one 
time produced so largely and so well, should have ceased or curtailed 
their growth within recent years? It is clearly a question of price. 
Let us cousider a few of the cases :— 

Lowest Fall Lowest Fall 
price of per price of per 


Fall Pall 


price of per 


Lowest Lowest 


price of per 


At the clos? Pernambuco.ct. Maranham. ceut. Egyptian. cent. Surat. cect. 

of the years d d d d 
1836-—1639 inc'usive 9h coo cco acc BH cee cee ccs BR cee cco cee 4 nce cc IT 
IO cnn F wae mn OE oe eee Tw Sees } 
IS44—1548 cocrcrcccce Sh coe FSH ove 46 cee 42 ove Sh cco 49 cco 22 wee 40 II 


Ilere, surely, may be read the explanation of the deplorable fall- | 
ing off in our miscellaneous supply. From the four years ending 
1839—when the great stimu!us was given which procured us so 
ample a supply during the succeeding period—to the quinquennial 
period ended 1848, there has been a fallin price, on an average of || 
40 per cent. Unless, therefore, we assume either an enormous mar- | | 
gin of profit in the earlier period, or an extreme diminution in the 
cost of producing the article of late years, such a fatl in price would 
be quite sufficient to direct capital and industry into other channels, 
and to prevent so bu!ky an article as cotton from being grown or 
forwarded. | 

Iu both Brazil and India, freight and carriage form ap inordinate 
proportion of the price of cotton. In both countries the bales are 
varried great distances on the backs of mules or other beasts of bur- 
den. ‘The deficiency of good roads, convenient vehicles, and | 
safely navigable rivers, in the cotton districts of both countries, || 
swell the expense of bringing the bales to the shipping ports to such || 
an extent, that when prices aie low in England the ultimate net 
remittance to the planter is quite iusufficient to repay the cost of 
growing, picking, and packing. In some years the prece of 
much of the Surat cotton sent to this country was so low as only to 
remit one penny a pound to the shipper at Bombay; and by the 
time this reached the actual grower, it had probably dwindled away, 
through the expenses of carriage, to a sum inadequate even 
to pay the Government rent. Our supply from both coun- 
tries will depend entirely upon price. In Brazil, where we believe 
the sugar cultivation is less profitable than formerly, a ra 
prices 50 per cent higher than those of the last few years 
probably induce the planters to increase their cotton grounds, and 
would repay them for so doing. In regard to the East 





these 


nove of 


pends upon two things — first, the demand for China, which is 
usually supplied before Great Britain; and secondly, on the question 
whether the net price at Bombay or Madras will pay for picking, || 
cleaning, packing, and transporting to the coast. 
lus of high prices (such as prevail at this moment), larve Lutities 
would, we doubt n.t, be seut forward; and the price that will! 


Under the stimu- 


| requisite to secure such large supplies will diminisa as t! ieans of 





| 
‘| 

Indies, f 

where large quantities ere always grown, our supply thence —T 
| 

| 

|} 

if 

‘ 

i! 


carriage are increased and cheapened. If the prices of the last five | 
years continue, we believe there can be no doubt that the supply 
will inevitably continue to full off. 


We do not, however, participate in the sangu $ | 
which many parties entertain, that even with higher prices tie quan- | 
tity and quality of East Indian cotton sent to this couvtry eau pro- | 
gress so rapidly as to render us at all independent of t \merican 
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supply. For, in the first place, the absence - a a ° 
navigable rivers in the cotton districts, the length o _ an - 
enditure of capital needed before the want of ee —— 
fo the establishment of railroads, and the languid and unen = ing 
e,—must necessarily cause any material ln. 
crease of supply (at least over 250,000 bales per annum) to be a 
matter of very slow and costly operation. And, in the second place, 

the quality of the cotton grown in India is peculiar ; and seal 
| liarity is stil] traceable, though in a modified degree, in W a 
locality, and from whatever seed the plant is grown, even in o — 
specimens (improved as they unquestionably are) which have of late 
been sent to this country ; and this peculiarity will always, we fear, 
prevent it from being substitutable for American cotton, except to a 
very limited extent. we: ’ es 

Our hopes lie in a very different direction ; we look to our West 
Indian, African, and Australian colonies, as the quarters from which, 
would Government only afford every possille facility—(we ask and 
wish for no more )—we might, ere long, draw such a supply of cotton 
as would, to say the least, make the fluctuations of the American 
crop, and the varying proportion of it which falls to our share, of far 
less consequence to our prosperity than they now are. 

The West Indies, as we have already seen, used to send us, Sixty 
years ago, about 40,000 bales, or three fourths of our then supply. 
But the enormous profits realised on the growth of sugar, partly 
caused, and niuch prolonged, by our prohibitory duties on all com- 
peting sugars, directed the attention of the colonists exclusively in 
that direction. As in the analogous case of protected wheat in this 
country, other cultivation was gradually abandoned in favour of a 
single article; the cane was grown in soils and localities utterly unfit 
for it, and into which nothing but the protective system could have 
forced it; and cotton was soon altogether neglected. Many parts of 
the West Indies, St Vincent especially, which are worst adapted for 
the cane, are the best adapted for the cotton plant, which flourishes 
in light and dry soils, and especially near the sea coast. The artifi- 
cial stimulus which our mistaken policy so long applied to sugar cul- 
tivation, having been withdrawn, it must be abandoned in all un- 
suitable localities ; and would be well replaced by cotton== What 
price would be required to repay its culture there, we cannot Say ;— 
but, considering at how small a cost it might be placed on ship- board 
in all these colonies, and how large a portion this item generally 
forms of the whole expense of production,—we cannot sce why cotton 
should not be grown in the Antilles, as cheaply as in the United 
States, if ouly the Negroes can be relied upon for steady @nd con- 
tinuous labour during the picking season. Now the price of West 
Indian cotton ranges higher than that of the bulk of the American 
crop, as being longer in staple. Our belief is, that were the atten- 
tion of our planters once energetically directed to this article, they 
might soon send us a regular supply of 100,000 baies per annum, 
and thus find a use for many estates that must otherwise be 
abandoned. 

The experiment of cotton growing has already been tried with 
success in one of our most hopeful African colonies—Port Natal. 
We have already received above 100 bales from this colony—the 
main portion of which consists of the indigenous cotton, very similar 
to that shipped from New Orleans—clean, fine, tenacious, but of a 
light brown colour, On the whole, it is a most admirable article 
for ordinary purposes, and worth in the market to day nearly 7d per 
lb. The remainder of the shipments have been grown from the sea 
island seed, and are of excellent quality. The cultivation is rapidly 
increasing, and about 500 bales are expected next year from the 
colony. A society has been formed for promoting emigration thither, 
and a ship full of emigrants sailed a few days since. Mr Byrne, the 
agent, says,— 

Natal is situated inasunny and bright region. It has iron, lead, coal, and 
copper in abundance, and with British industry might be made one of the 


character of the peop! 
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finest and wealthiest countries on the globe. ‘The country is admirably cal- 
culated for the growth of cotton, some of which is of a superior description. 
In America cotton was chiefly cultivated by slave labour, at a cost of about 


351 a year for each slave, whereas at Natal the labour of the Zooloos could 
| be purchased at a cost of 10s a month: and Natal too, from its proximity to 
the sea, was most advantageously situated for carrying on the trade with 
England in competition with the States. I would not advise you to culti- 
vate sugar; you will be able to get that article perhaps better from the Mau 
ritius, where you will find a highly remunerative market for all agricultural 
produce. I intend in the beginnirg of the year to send out « screw steamer 
to run to and from that island and Natal. 

From Australia we have as yet had no bulk of supply, but several 
acres are under cultivation, and the samples sent are of so fine a 
quality as to prove beyond question the adaptation of the soil and 
climate for the production of as good an article as any grown in 
America. We have now lying before us, along with the Port Natal 
| cotton, samples of some grown from Sea Island seed at Bolwarra, in 

: " : : 

New South Wales, near Maitland, about 80 miles north of Sydney. 
| It is long, fine, and silky. 

W e believe that, under due encouragement, the cultivation of cote 
ton in these quarters might increase in a steady ratio, equal to our 
increasing demand, Let us now see, on a summary, how the matter 
stands. 








We have seen that of the American cotton crop, Our annual 
supply during the last five years has nearly reached 1,120,000 bales 


« be earl i ate ° 
and that—¢/, yearly merense of the crop being balanced by the 


‘ yeariy mcreastig demand for the l neited Slates and for the contine net 


j 


| —there is little probability of our ever getting more than this on an 
, average. Let us suppose that a due advance in price raises the pro- 


| duction of Brazil to what it had attained in 1830, and that of India 
j 
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| jumped up nearly 4,000 bales from 1842 to 1843: in 1845 and 1846, 


ai 


| “short time” is attended with too tremendous a loss to the mill- 
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nearly to what it was in 1541, and that Egypt and our own colonies 


will again send us some appreciable and increasing imports. 
Bales per annum 











United States ......cecee siceceeecess® sevccecees BAY 1,200,000 
Brazil ee veeeeeesres eee ee rece cesses seseseseeeeesseeee 200, 000 
Tle. nig cug apa aedpheas cuenenuesey Gesaesecseds. un 
Figypt .-.-cccccscorersccscccccscessccccsscccccccosce 50,000 
Our COLONIES. 4.0... ceccccccsscecesccesesssesceseccece 50,000 

1,750,000 





This would allow us a supply of 33,590 bales a week—the ap- 
parent consumption of this year. For any addition to this we must 
depend on the increase of the colonial supply, or on that which a 
still higher range of prices will enable us to wring out of India and 
Brazil. The conclusion from the whole clearly is, that in order to 
secure such a supply of the raw material as is needed to meet our 
own present consumption, we must be prepared to pay a decidedly 
higher range of prices than has of late years obtained ; that, in fact, 
the average prices of the last five years have proved quite inadequate, 
in spite of large crops in America, to draw to this country sufficient 
cotton to enable our actual machinery to work full time. Higher 
prices, therefore, must obtain in future; nor should spinners and 
manufacturers wish it otherwise; for experience has fully shown 
them that no circumstances can cause them so great or so certain a 
loss as an inadequate supply of the raw material; and higher prices 
can alone avert this supreme evil. 

So much as to the probable sufficiency of the supply of the raw 
material to this country, on the supposition that the consumption is 
what it appears to be, and will continue what it is. But are we 
justified in these two assumptions? Let us put together a few facts 
which bear upon the question. 

And, first, let us ascertain what the actual consumption has been 
during the last ten years. We know this with accuracy for nine 
years, and for the first ten months of this year. During these ten 
months the deliveries to the trade have reached 1,495,000 bales. 
But we know that during the latter portion of this period manufac- 
turers have been purchasing far more than they need for actual use ; 
and that, while the actual quantity worked up has, in consequence of 
a general tendency towards the productioa of finer fabrics, been de- 
creasing since the beginning of June, the purchases of cotton have 
been increasing, till in Octcbher they reached the unprecedented 
amount of 217,000 bales. <A lull has now taken place, and we 
believe we shall not be far wrong in assuming that the purchases of 
the trade during the last nine weeks of this year will not exceed 































































205,000 bales; and that, in that case, they will hold at the end of 
the year 50,000 bales more than usual in stock. This would give 
the consumption of the year at 1,650,000 bales. Our own impres- 
sion is, that this estimate is rather over than under the mark, and 
that spinners hold a larger stock than we assume; but in any case 
we cannot be sufficiently wide of the truth to affect our conclusions. 


Weekly consumption | Weekly consumption 


EE 


Year of cotton in Year of cotton in 

Great Britain Great Britain 
1840 evece 24,568 | A645 scccccccse 80,120 
[OEE séséaisnsss “CEM 1626 ccccscccese SEO | 
BEES cccccsecce 2a,049 1847 cocecece 2h,as0 | 
SO. sskancessn Sees 1848 .ccccccece 26,060 
GORE cinscccess OF AUD GED: <icticacca. Sie 


Now, we wish our readers to consider this table carefully, and 
notice the extraordinary fluctuations in the quantity of cotton worked 
up each year, in connection with the facts we are about to state. 
The weekly average fell nearly 3,000 bales from 1840 to 1841; then 


it remained stationary at a high figure; and (passing over for obvious 
reasons the ancmalous year of 1847) it had again fallen in 1848, 
when the quantity only exceeded that of eight years previously by 
1,000 bales. Yet during the whole of this period the machinery 
engaged in the cotton manufacture was constantly, though not regu- 
larly, ¢rcreasing; and, except for ashort period in 1842 (and in 1847, 
which last year we have thrown out of our calculation), the mills 
were, we believe we are correct in stating, all at full work. Indeed, 


owner, ever to be resorted to except under the direst pressure, 
During the last year we see the consumption has increased nearly 
3,000 bales a week, though the hours of labour have been reduced, 
by legislative enactment, from eleven to ten per diem, 

All these considerations point clearly to the conclusion, that our || 
consumption of the raw material is not at five d, but a varying, quan- | 
tity, and is affected by some cther causes than either the amount of |! 
machinery in operation, or the hours during which it is employed. || 
What this cause is, and the extent to which it is capable of operating, 
we can be at no loss to discover. , 


Se 


‘The weight of raw cotton consumed by a given amount of ma: || 
chinery varies according to the nature of the article produced, We 
produce in Eugland, fabrics, of which the raw material forms t1o- 
thirds of the value, and fabrics of which it forms not one-fiftieth of 
the value. Wes:in yarns, of which the raw materials cost three- 
Sourths, and yarns of which it costs one tie ntieth, of the finished 
price. We have spindles that produce 2 lbs of yarn a week, and 
spindles that do not produce 2 Ibs a quarter. But, without going to 
these extreme varieties, we will here copy a statement made by 
Messrs Du Fay and Co. in their monthly circular, the accuracy of 
which we can fully confirm. They say :— 

** 840 spindles, working 20’s twist, will consume 1.340 lbs of cotton 


840 ce 30’s a= 840 a= 
840 ~ 40’s _ a. > ode 
84) _- 60's sae 224 ae ” 


Now, though machinery accustomed to produce No, 20’s cannot 
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produce No. 60's, yet it can, without material change or difficulty, 
produce No, 30's; and machinery adapted for No. 30's can change 
to No. 40's, and soon. In fact, every mill has a range of at least 
ten numbers, by varying which it can reduce or augment its con- 
sumption of cotton easily from 25 to 50 percent. The same may 
be said of weaving miils. In many mills, looms may be seen work- 
ing side by side, of the same construction, some of which produce 
60 lbs a week, and others only 25 lbs. We could mention at least 
one mil] where the amount of raw cotton worked up weekly varies, 
according to fineness of the article produced, to meet the fluctuating 
demands of the market, from 30,000 lbs to 18,000 Ibs; and we find 
in the Manchester Guardian of la:t Saturday, the following corro- 
borative statement :— 

Some idea of what a change of numbers will effect may be gathered from 


the following instances; the names of the firms are before us :— 
Previous weekly 


Reduction consumption 
NNO, 1 .cccccceveces sccccesccesevece 10,000 lb out of 40,000 lb 
Be. Drcecee ¢ SOC rete ee Hee HEED 18,000 lb -—_ £0,000 Ib 
NO. 3 ccccee cocccccccccc:cccccccccs 20,0001b — 115,0001b 


10,000 lb — 
10,000 Ib — 390,000 Ib 

No. 6 .cccccccccccepccccccscscscccce 70bls — 120 bales 
We have been informed by another very extensive spinner, that the reduction 
in his establishment is more than 40,090 lb per week. 

It is not easy to ascertain the extent to which this change from 
coarser to finer numbers is actually carried at any particular period. 
We know, however, that it does go on to a very great extent, and 
has done so, perhaps almost unprecedentedly, during the last six 
months ; and when we consider the immense proportion of the weight 
of eotton used in England, which is consumed by the makers of 
heavy cloths and coarse yarns, we think we may safely affirm that a 
brisk demand for printers, shirtings, and India yarns on the one hand, 
with a dudl demand for domestics, longeloths, and German yarns on 


30 000 Ib 


NNO. 4 cccccccccccoccccccccccccccccee 


WO. B rccoccceccrccecccccccccevcccce 


the other, or a reversal of these conditions of the market, if con- | 


tinued for any time, will make a difference of at least 25 per cent in 
the weight of raw cotton consumed. 

Now, an advance in the price of cotton is much more strongly felt 
in the coarser yarns and the heavier cloths than in the finer oues. 


An advance, such as has taken place in the last twelve months, of | : ) 
| and commercial convulsion, yet on the other hand it has been in- 


nearly 3d per lb on the raw material of a stout calico, which ordinarily 
sells in the finished state at 8 per lb, is nearly 40 per cent on the 
manufactured article. On a printing cloth, or a fine shirting, which 
sells at 12d per lb, it is only 25 per cent; and on the piece when 
printed, it is far less than this,—iu fact, a mere trifle. Or, to put it 
in a still clearer light, an advance of 31 per lb on a heavy domestic 
calico, will compel the purchaser to pay 4d, where he formerly only 
paid 3 per yard. The same 3d per tb will be 15d on a piece of 
printing cloth 30 yards in length, which, when printed, sells in the 
shops at about 12s 6d; in other words, it will raise the price to the 
customer from 5d to 54d per yard, Now, this advance, which is only 
ten per cent, is not sufficient mat rially or rapidly torchgck consump- 
tion ; the other advance, which is 40 per cent, is. It is clear, there- 


fore, that an advance in the price of the raw material will check the | 


demand for, and consequently the production of, heavy fabries, much 
sooner and more decidedly than that of light ones. Accordingly, as 
the following table will show, the range of prices is more limited in 
the former than in the latter; and never keeps pace with, or nearly 


so, that of the raw material :— 
Price per lb of the following articles in November. 


1845 i346 1847 ls48 1849s range 
d d d d d 

Raw cotton, fair uplands ....ceee00 44 «© G oe SE 2 4 oe Gy we 2h 
No. 20’s water twist, good seconds... 9 «.« S$ «se 7H «oe GE oe BS oe 23 
No. 40’s mule twist, fair seconds ... 10 <« OC eo Bi wo F «os Bue 8 

Stout domestics, 184 lbs for 60 yds.. {4 «. 9% «2 YF « 8 SF ws 
Medium domestics, 12 lbs for 60 yds 112 «.. T1g oe OF «- OE «2 WO we 2! 
Printing cloths, 27in.72 reed, 5lbs2oz 13 «. 13$_ «. 12h «. LO .. 143 .. 34 


It is obvious from this table that while printing cloths havea 
range of price even exceeding that of raw cotton, and find no 
difficulty, where there is a reasonably brisk trade, in fol'owing its 
fluctuations, the very reverse is the case with heavy domestics, into 
which a very disproportionate bulk of the raw material is worked 
up, when compared with the machinery employed. For these last 
mentioned articles there is a very extensive demand at low prices : 
but with any material advance, this demand immediately falls off. 
A great proportion of them is exported in the form of 'T’ cloths and 
long-cloths to Portugal, the Mediterranean, and the Levant, as long 
as prices range about &d a |b ;—when it approaclies 9d, this export 
is almost wholly suspended, and the manufacturers who ordinarily 
supply it, are compelled to turn their attention to other fabrics. 

Another cause contributes to this change. In unprofitable years, 
such as always occur when the raw material is deficient in quantity, 
and has rapidly become enhanced in value (as in the present year), 
every manufacturer is of course anxious, both to minimize his loss, 
and to make his capital goas far, and last as long, as he can. It is evi- 
dent that this will be best effected by turning his machinery to the 
finest range of numbers it is fitted to produce, and working up (say) 
20,000 lbs instead of 30,000 lbs of cotton weekly. Moreover, in 
years when trade is dull, and when manufacturers, from inability to 
sell, are compelled to accumulate stocks, the same inducement to 
produce as fine fabrics as possible is still more strongly felt. A 
manufacturer with 500 looms on light printing cloths can afford to 
hold a stock of 50,000 pieces, or four months’ production ; but a 
manufacturer with 500 looms must have a much larger capital who 
can afford to hold 25,000 pieces, or four months’ production of heavy 
doméstics. In ruund numbers, the first would have 12,000/, and the 


second 18,000/, locked up. 
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_ From a combination of all the above considerations—from observ- 
ing that this change from coarser to finer fabrics has often occurred 
in the past—from knowing how easily, and to what an extent, it 
may be effected—and from perceiving the vast inducement which 
such a rise in the value of cotton as has receutly occurred offers to 
this change, —wejfeel no doubt that such change has, during the last 
six months, been carried to a far greater extent than is geuerally 
estimated ; and we question whether the actual consumption is at 
this moment within 5,000 bales per week of what it appeared to be 
in May last, nor within 3,000 of what it actually was. We feel con- 
vineed tuo, that with our present and future prospects as to the sup- 
ply and price of the raw material, as developed in the early part of 
this paper, our manufacture must run more than it has done of late 
years upon the finer yarns and fabries, and consequently that our 
consumption of cotton (till the supply from miscellaneous quarters 
has been greatly augmented) must tend to decrease rather than 
otherwise, notwithstanding the increase and improvement of machi- 
nery; that (to sum up the whole) those speculators who refuse to 
believe in a diminished consumption, and those manufacturers who 
refuse to face the fuct of an inadequate supply, wiil find themselves 
equally in error and in danger. We particularly eall the attention 
of the latter parties to the consideration that the better or worse 
accounts of the coming American crop in no degree affect our argu- 
ment. We have assumed it at 2,350,000 bales, the highest estimate 
being 2,400,000 bales. 

There are yet other reflections which tend to corroborate this eon- 
clusion. We are not without ind cations that we have over-estimated 
and outrun the demand for the manufactured article from oar 
existing markets, as much as we have outrun the supply of the raw 
material from existing sources. It is probable that the world’s re- 
quirement of cotton goods about keeps pace with the world’s growth 
of cotton wool. But unfortunately our machinery has increased 
faster than either. We can produce more calico than is wanted, 
and we can consume more cotton than is grown. We think that, in 
endeavouring to ascertain this, we may safely take the data of the 
last five years as our basis, since, though the demand for our manu- 


| factures has in that period been checked by a tremendous political | 


creased during a portion of that time by an uvexample. expenditure |} 

among the working classes (in the form of wages to railway labourers 

and others), and the supply has been checked by one of the most |} 

deficient cotton crops known for many years. 
We have constructed the following tables with the greatest care, 
and from the best information we can obtain. We believe they will 

be found essentially correet :— 

No. 20’s WaTgR Twist. } 

Price of Cost of | 

cotton workmanship Total Selling Profit. Loss 

per lb. and waste. cost, price. i 

d d d d d dj] 

13'5 OES scene - 3 coccce 7°89 ccccce 9 — eesve e 175 @ ce it 

1846 C eanwns 3°25 .cccee O25 OFS cose e #0 sees oe | 

BOG cee ST cx ceus Sl cccoce 7°S coos 2S coves ee seence {| 

1845.... 38 3 covece GE ceccee 6°25 ..00e © 88 3 eecece 035 |} 

Oia CRB cca OP havi, OW anccee OF vesui . ee —weenen: S 1 

No. 40’s Mu.e Twist. 1] 

Price Cost of 

of workmanship Total Selling Profit. Loss. | 

cotton. and waste. cost. price. i] 

d d d d d d jj 

IS$5.... 45 ceceee 4 sercce SS cevece 10 coves BS ceccce co ff 

Idti.... 6 ccocce 4B coccse 103 cecece 92D wovce e ee cosece O95 || 

1847.... 5 svenew OR -scecese DE  xceas i ae see « OOF] 

1918.... 4 escecee 6§ eccoee 8 seeens.. © saceee ee ee ae } 

WS49.... GH cevcce 4B ceccce 10°F covcce B25 ccccce cc cecce « 14s | 


The prices here given are those of November in each year, both 
in this and the subsequent tables. 
Stout Domestics. 


P ice of Workmansbip 
cotton end Total Selling Profit, Loss, 
per lb. waste. cost. price 
( d d d d d 
3845.00: ; 1 je ane 2°OO “anewce OD -ccervce FS cccase 
1346 bn - SB ccccee FB ce cee 930 cevove +e enews e 05 
IS47 OT caus 4 cooece WFD ceccse OFS ccccce 3 seca @ ‘ed 
1B4B: 200 3°95) cceee « SOBiscsce FA atveoun 2 sicece OP -ésnces wa 
1349.... E = eecece 4d eorcce 9B satane OFS -ctkvcae 08 cosese EQS 
Mepium Domestics. 
P ice of Workmanship 
cotton and Total Selling Profit Loss 
per ib. waste cost price 
d d d d d d 
a 2 Seer OOP kecwca OOO <sancees BED covnce 3 
ee sankey WE aaneda BEOW -nedeee BED casece 40 «veces 
Se: ee o SBS cccoce 10 eausee DTP decere <s cessor 
18.00 TES accesso F cnccee CO ccccen OS oe O89 5 
1849.... 6°25 OO céacee SP ccccce os. wa. Seeks "75 


jakea’ . 10 sans 

In estimating the second column in all these tabl: 
into account both the economy in the cost of workmanship, where 
there has been any, and also the variation in the waste owing to the 
varying price of cotton, which will account for the slight fluctuations 
observable. 

PrixTiInG CLotTus, 
Price Workmanship 


of and Total Selling Profit Loss. 
cottoa waste cost price 
d d d d d d 
ON ee en ea |. ae | a : | rrr 
3946...6 OS cocese 7 ecccce IOS ceccce Wevcece cc veces 0-25 
1G .cce BS ccccce GFE ceeece 1998 cocees WBWeseece 
ics 4S caccce CR ceases cannes LOTR vuceea Se. seeas . O26 
OO. . BIG cccnce OFO cccecs FBO cccces TOD ccvece, CFB ccceca ee 
It is important to observe that the experience of isolated indivr- 


duals will not invalidate the conclusions of these tables, which show 
the margin between the raw material and the manufactured article 
at the prices of the day. These prices vary much during the year; 
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| and a manufacturer who has J+id in his cotton at the cheapest time, 
and made his contracts of sale at the dearest, may realise a profit, 
though the general trade incurs a los:, The only case in which 
these tables may lead to an incorrect conclusion is, where the relative 
prices in November are not fair representatives of the average prices 
of the year. In the-year 1847 this was the case, the margin between 
cotton and yarn, or cotton and cloth, being much greater in Novem- 
ber than during the chief part of the year, and the Joss consequently 
far ss. The average of that year left a large loss on all articles. 
From these tables it would appear—as indeed has been well 
known to all connected with the trade—that our cotton spinners and 
manufacturers, ou an average, and with a few exceptions, have been 


7 


Now ¢an it be sup- 
posed that they would have encountered the impossibility, which it 
is evident they ave encountered, of obtaining remunerating pr’ces, 
if they had not produced more than our actual markets can, on an 
average of years, take off ? 

At the beginning of this year, great expectations were entertained 
of our home demand. 
never yet had a year of general employment and low prices of provi- 
sions combined, which was not also a year of very !arge domestic 
consumption of manufactured fabrics. ‘This year labour has been in 
very brisk request, and food has never been so cheap and plentifal 
since 1836. Yet our expectations from these facts have not been 
fully answered. The sellers of printing cloths and medium shirtings 
report that their home demand has, on the whole, been good; the 
sellers of domestics report, on the contrary, a decidedly dull busi- 
ness, worse than that of last year; but we believe all agree that the 
anticipations with which they began the year have by no means been 


realised. We suspect the cause to be this:—The depreciation in 


It was argued, and with good reason, that we 
| 
| 
| 
| 

railway property, the effects of the Trish famine, and the commercial | 

crash in 1847, have impoverished all classes of the community toa | 
much greater extent than bas been allowed for in the calculations of | 
our tradesmen. We question whet'er “ the power of purchase,” on | 
the part of the British community, is nearly equal to what it was in | 

[845. One fact alone may enable us to guess at the degree to which 

its aggregate means of expenditure must have been reduced. Iu | 

round numbers the sum actual/y expended i railways is 210 millions ; 

their aetwal value at the prices of the day dues not exceed 100 mil- 

lions ; and many of them pay little or no dividend. 

Let us now sum up the conclusions which our tables have 
solved :— 


'{ carrying on their works to a loss, ever since 1845. This has occurred 
| during a period in which the price of the raw material has fluctuated 
i 
l. Our supply of cotton has materially fallen off during the last | 
few years, and will not increase except under the stimulus of much 


upwards and downwards at least 40 per cent. 
i 
' 
higher prices than have (till the last few months) obtained. 
2. That under such range of prices our consumption will not 


maintain its present apparent rate (or say 32,000 bales a week), 
whatever be the increase or improvement of machinery. 

3. That, except under the stimulus of low prices, our existing 
markets cannot take off as much as our machinery can produce, 

4. That the pra-tical deductions pointed to by these facts are two 
—Jirst, a permanent tendency towards the production of finer fabrics ; 
and secund/y, a check to the increase of mills and machinery—of our 
producing power, that is—till the increased supply of the raw mate- 
rial on the one hand, and an increased consumption of the manufac- 
tured product on the other, shall once more have restored the balance. 





FURTHER FACTS AS TO OUR COTTON PROSPECTs, 
(From the Economist, Dec, 15, 1849.) 

As the object of our paper of December Ist was merely to present 
our readers with the fairest and fullest view we could obtain of this 
important subject, and by no means to maintain any favourite theo- 
ries of our own, we have received gladly and gratefully the various | 
criticisms with which our friends have®%furnishedus ; and from infor- 
mation since obtained, we are enabled to supply a tew modifications 
and amplifications of our former statements; none, however, which 
materially affect the practical conclusions which we then drew. 

In the first place, it seems very questionable whether an advance 
of price will have the effect which we attributed to it, of materially 
increasing our supply of cottou from either Egypt or Brazil. : 

For many years it was the custom of the Pacha of Egypt to re- 
quire a certain amount of cotton from his tenants or subjects— 
in fact to compel them te pay the whole or a fixed portion of their 
rentin cotton. Under this forcing system, the cultivation was ex- 
tensively introduced. Of late years, however, the Fellahs have been 


allowed to grow the article, or not, at their option; and such is 
their natural indolence and want of enterprise, that even where 
they still continue the growth, they do so in a very careless manner. 
The difference of price between the best and the common qualities 
of Egyptian cotton is fully 3d per lb—a variation cons¢ quent almost 
entirely upon a l:ttle more care in the picking and cleaning of the 
superior quality; yet even this immense difference in price is found 
an insufficient stimulus to induce more than a very few of the cul- 
tivators to send the superior article to maik+t. 1 
higher price is unable to induce an improv 
scarcely likely to cause any gre 


It, therefore, a muc!: 
ement in quality, it is 
: at increase in quantity, 
In the case of Brazil, the cost of carriage to the 
we stated, the chief barrier to an increased 
advance in price would naturally do much to remove this obstacle 
But here we have another difficulty to contend with, which deserves 
the careful consideration of the trade, viz., that & general and 
marked advance in the price of cotton general y, such as has recently 


coast being, as 
supply, a considerable 








continued high range of prices for cotton might derange the pre- 


| any prices which we can afford to pay for any length of time, would 
| induce such an actual change of cultivation as alone could greatly dis- 


| a remuuerating price for his goods. 
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taken place, affects Brazilian and other long stapled cottons in a 





See, 


very slight degree. While American cotton has sprung up from 
314 to 6d, Brazilian and Egyptian have scarcely advanced Id per Ib: 
aud whereas they formerly ranged from 3d to 4d per Ib above the 
price of Orleans cotton, they now range scarcely $d higher. The 
reason of this is as follows :— . : 
A certain amount of long-stapled cottons is. required for special 
purposes; for this amount purchasers are willing and able to give 
whatever price is necessary. Al Leyond this amount (which isa very 
limited one) is used for purposes for which New Orleans cotton is 
equally, or almost equ ally, adapted. The price, therefore, which this 
residue will command, can never much exceed that of New Orleans 
cotton. Now the price which would be considered too low to cause 
any increase of supply from Brazil, would be high enough to procure 
us from New Orleans everybag which they could grow and pick. 
It would appear probable, therefore, that in our former paper 
we overes'imated the supply which a higher range of prices, it was 
hoped, might secure us from Eypt and Brazil. It is the opinion of 
many competent judges that we also underestimated the possible effect 
of high prices in increasing the growth of the United States in this 
way. 
We stated that as the quantity of cotton picked in America de- 
pended upon the amount of Negro labour available for this pur- 
pose, it could not increase faster than the labouring population in- : 
creased—viz., about three per cent per annum. ‘This proposition 
would be quite incontrovertible if cotton were the only crop culti- 
vated in America, or if the various cultivations in that country 
always retained the same relative proportions. As, however, this is 
not the case, as tobacco, Indian corn, and the sugar cane are all 
grown in portions of the cotton districts, it is quite possible thata ‘ 


sent relative proportions of these crops—might, for example, cause 
a transference of capital and labour fram sugar to cotton in Lou- 
isiana, or at all events might cause the whole increase of the Negro 
population to be thrown upon cotton, instead of being, as at 
present, divided between sugar, cotton, and Indian corn, Such a 
transference is said, on good authority, to have tiken place ex- 
tensively three years ago, when the low price of cotton and the high 
price of sugar induced many planters to direct their attention ex- 
clusively to the latter article, Now it is certainly far easier to 
change from sugar to cotton than vice versa, as the former cu!tiva- 
tion requires an extensive plant, as it is called, or out'ay of fixed 
capital, which the latter dues not. : 

‘The planters and their Negroes, too, are a migratory race, and if 
cotton paid well, would think little of moving in a body from Vir- 
ginia or Carolina, to the unoccupied fertile lands in the cotton dis- 
tricts of Alabama. It is therefore quite possible that a continued 
range of remunerating prices might have the effect of increasing the 
proporTion of the Negro population which is devoted to the growth 
of cotton. It would also have the effect of bringing forward that low 
class of cotton which of late years the planter has kept back, because 
it would not repay the cost of cleaning and packing. 

We think it therefore quite possible, even probable, that we have 
undercstimated the increased supply which the United States might 
send us, under the stimulus of such prices as would make cotton a 
more paying crop than sugar, tobacco, or corn, Still, wh n we re- 
flect for how long a series of years, even when much higher prices 
prevailed, the increase of the cotton crop has kept to a pretty uuiform 
average of three percent per annum, we can scarcely believe that 


turb this average for the future, 

On the whole, therefore, we see no reason to modify our former 
conclusivn, viz, that a higher range of prices than those of the last 
five years, is inevitable for some time to come. 

We gave in our last paper some tables, with a view to show how 
impossible it had of late years proved to the manufacturer to obtain 
As these, however, only showed 
the state of the case for the month of November in each year, they 
were necessarily inconclusive, and to a certain extent, inaccurate. 
We are now able to give tables showing the relative prices of cotton 
goods and yarn, on the average of the twelve months, for each of the last 
five years. We believe they will be found quite as accurate as care 
and access to the best in‘ormation can make them. ‘They still will 
require to be studied with the cautionary remark we appended to the 
former tables, that they represent only the average experience of the 
trade: the result of individual experience may, from well-timed pur- 
chases an | sales, have been very different. 
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Cost of Workmanship Total Selling 
Cotton. and Waste. Cost y Ib, Price. Profit, Loss. 
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Costof Workmanship ‘Total Selling 
Cotton. ,and Waste, Cost ® fb. Price. Profit Loss. 
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1y.—Stovr Domestics. 








Costof Workmanship Total Selling 
Cotton. and Waste. Cost ? fh. Price, Profit. Loss. 
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These tables show, on an average, of the last fonr years— 

A loss of *34d per ib on No. 20's yarn ; 

A loss of ‘21d per lb on No. 40°s mule yarn ; 

A profit of *06d per |b on medium domestics ; 

A profit of *39d per lb on stout domestics ; 

A profit of ‘41d per Ib on 72 reed printers ; 
or, in round numbers, a loss of 4d per lb on yarns, and a profit of 4d 
per lb on cloth; and this meagre return continuing for four years, 





WHAT WILL BE THE FUTURE PRICE OF WHEAT? 


(Frum the Economist, Dec, 15, 1849.) 
We have recently received the following letter :— 
To the Editor of the Economist. 

Sirn,—Many of your readers are anxious to form a probable estimate of the 
seale at which the prices of corn are likely to settle down under the influence 
of free and open competition with all the markets of the world. I, who am 
one of them, admit to the fullest extent the benefits which free trade would 
confer on mankiid ; and I never trouble myself about what is called reci- 
procity—for 1 know enough of trade to be well assured that it must be so, 
and that it cannot by any possibility be carried on if it is not either directly 
or circuitously reciprocal; but the change has come upon u+ landowners 
rather abruptly. Cattl> were but a short time ago altogether prohibited, and 
corn, by the ill-omened act of 1815, was very nearly so; so that we (and we 
are many) Who amongst landowners would willingly adapt ourselves and our 
expenditure to the altered system, know not exactly what to calculate upon. 
Now, sir, I take liberty, as one of the many who derive instruction and amuse- 
ment from your columns, to beg of you to explain this tome. The Zimes, in 
the course of last week, stated that corn was unusually low in the markets 
of France, being within a small fraction of 15 francs per hectolitre, at Mar- 
seilles as high as 20 frances, at Verdun as low as 12 francs. I am not sufli- 
ciently well informed to know how many shillings per quarter, in English 
money and imperial measure, this would be equal to—not feeling quite sure 
that I am right in believing a hectolitre to be equal to 22 gallons imperial, 
or that a frane muy safely be taken as equivilent to tenpence, If such is 
their due proportion, then from 383 to 893 per quarter would appear to be 
the market price of wheat in France, and that price considered to be below 
the average of ordinary years. 

Whether free trade in the United Kingdom is likely to depress the prices 
of corn below those which prevail in France, will depend a great deal on that 
which you can tell your readers, but which I, in common with many of them, 
do not know—viz., the amount of obstruction which the French laws may 
place in the way of a free import of corn ?—I am, Sir, your obliged and obe- 
dient servant, TELLUs. 

Before proceeding to reply to the questions put by our correspon- 
dent, we must crave the attention of our readers to some general con- 
siderations connected with the present condition of agriculture and the 
prices of grain, to which but little attention has yet been paid, and 
which it is most essential should not be overlooked in any estimate 
which may be attempted to be formed of prices in future. ; 

In the whole economy of human affairs, the well-established 
maxim, that “one extreme begets another,” is nowhere more true 
than it is with regard to commercial transactions and the prices of 
commodities. We have never yet known a period of very high prices 
and unusual profits for a given time, with respect to any commodity 
whatever, that was not succeeded by a reaction great in proportion 
to the degree of excitement and the elevation of prices which had 
preceded, during which time prices have sunk as much below the 

| ordinary level as they had before been above it. According to the 

! nature of the commodity and the sources of its supply, these changes 

| are quick or slow; but in all cases the cause is the same, and is easily 
understood. 

Universally high prices in any particular spot necessarily attract 
large supplies from a distance, in the first place, and, in the next 

| place, promote an increased production everywhere, which, sooner or 
later, leads to the reaction which, as a fact, is always experienced ; 
for it generally happens that when the effucts of the increased efforts 
to produce more largely begin to be most successful, the original 
cause of the high price has for some time ceased to exist. Ihe 
fluctuations of price, therefore, to which any commodity is subject, 
depend very much upon its liability to accidental and undue elevailon 

of prices at particular times. lence it is consistent with all expe- 

| rience, observation, and reasoning, that every restriction imposed by 
law upon the free distribution of commodities, introduces a new 

| omens of fluctuation. The first effect of all such restrictions, no 
doubt, during periods of scarcity, is to aggravate the difficulty, raise 
prices higher than even the natural causes would have raised them, 
and, in the same degree, bring into play all the motives which ulti- 
mately lead to increased production and supplies. b 

There is perhaps no commodity with respect to which these well- 

understood and acknowledged principles have been more conspi- 
1 cuously exemplified than grain ; in some degree caused by the varia. 
' tions of seasons, but perhaps even more by the existence of laws 
which prevented the abundance of one country relieving the neces- 
sities of another, and the bountiful crops of propitious seasons being 
available for the deficiencies of adverse ones, Let us shortly refer to 
afew examples yet within the memory of the great majority of public 
mien now living. In 1812 the average price of wheat was 126s Gd the 
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quarter; and in 1813, 109394. What between the effect of diminished 
consumption on the one hand, and increased production on the other 
hand, the average price fell in 1815 to 653 7d the quarter ; and it was 
under the pressure of the complaints of low prices in that year that 
the corn law was enacted. In 1816 the harvest proved extremely 
deficient in quantity and defective in quality throughout the United 
Kingdom. In 1817, notwithstanding the entire exclusion of foreign 
wheat, until the average price reached 80s, there were cleared for 
consumption 1,053,942 quarters of wheat, and the average price of 
the grain was 96s lld the quarter. Now let us present to our 


readers the statistics of corn importations for five years which fol- 
lowed. They are as follows :— 











Foreign wheat 
Foreign wheat entered for Average 
imported, consumption. price. 
qrs qrs sd 
3,064,031 eee eee coerce 1,053,942 srsseseseces $896 J] 
3,523,820 scccccccoces 3,606,280 coccccccecee 86 3 
472,203 124,858 74 6 
585,425 34,275 67 10 
129,613 9 46 1 





1822 seccoeccererocesee 
Ifere, then, we find 
quarter, although, during the last four years of the period, foreign 
supplies were virtually and entirely excluded. Two causes led to 


43,113 


a rapid decline from 963 11d to 


17 
44s 7d the 


this rapid decline. The high prices of 1817 and 1818 so far deranged 
commerce, deprived the people of employment, led to outbreaks 
and disturbances, especially in the manufacturing districts, spreading 
in their train insecurity and want of confidence, so as matvrially to 
lessen consumption—while the same original cause had led to great 
efforts, at an extravagant cost, to increase the quantity of corn. The 
two causes combined, which are both traceable to the undue eleva- 
tion of prices in 1817 and 1818, led to a reduction of the price in 
1822 to less than half that of the two former years. 

Again, the deficient harvests in 1828, 1829, and 1830, led to a great 
advance of price in 1829 and the two succeeding years. Let us again 
refer to the statistics of those years and the following four : — 

Foreign wheat 








Foreign wheat cleared for Average 
imported, consumption. price. 
qrs qrs s a 
1829 1,663,341 oN ae 
183) se 1,661,847 1,7°B,GST  ccccccccosce 664 
638 .. 2,363,975 3,493,255 ccoccssecce, 615 
1832 447,102 cevcccrsvoce «375,789 seereevee ee «58 
1833 ees 2U7,5E5 — sercssccece 83,714  cececercoese 52 al 
1894 .cocee eee sees 170,322  eeecsee.orece 64,552 accccoccrece 46 2 
1835 65,995  secccsces ose 27,527.  @ 4 


Ilere, again, the stimulus of these years of high prices led to a re- 
duction of the price to 39s 4d, the lowest average in the present 
ceniury, and tha', too, in the entire absence of foreign competition. 
And no one who, either from recollection of the two periods referred 
to, or from having, however superficially, looked into the Parlia- 
mentiry inquiries which were then instituted, can doubt for a mo- 
ment that agricultural distress prevailed throughout the country at 
those periods, to an extent to which there is no parallel whatever at 
the present time. 

Again, to come to 2 more recent period. The four defectiv- har- 
vests of 1838, 1839, 1040, and 184], again led to very large importa- 
tions, and au extensive demand for foreign wheat. In 1839, the 
average price rose to 703 8d, Let us see again what followed in the 
four following years :— 

Foreign wheat 








Foreign wheat entered for Average 

imported. consumption, price. 

qrs qrs s a 

1839 ccccccccesccccsees 2,875,427  cocemeccece 2,081,390 ecesesesee 30 8 

1810 .ccccccscccoccrece 2,432,766 cccccccvesce 2,369,731 66 4 

DBAL cccccveccccccvecee 2,600,047 2.619,702 64 4 

1842 a. - 3,040,269 2,977,302 7 3 
1843... ee §=1,064,942 982,287 60 i 

1844 ... ecccenseen F,STR DOS cccsercccees BLOR1 SOT . §1 3 
1B45 sccccccccccecssces 1,141,957  ceccccccocce 313,245 .. 50 1 





Now, it should be particularly remarked that, at the different 
periods to which we have pow referred, the scarcity which led to 
such an advance in prices here, and consequently abroad, was con- 
fined chiefly to this country. When, however, we come to examine 
theactual events of the present moment, and to connect them with. 
hose of the last three years, we must bear in mind tle very im- 
portant fact in relation to the theory that we are now at 
tempting to explain, that in 1846, when the potato rot produced 
great scarcity in this country, an extremely defective g:ain crop 
throughout the whole of Europe, with the single exception ot some 
parts of Russia, led to a general rise of prices on the continent, alto- 
gether independent of this country, and in many cases higher than 
those which ruled here. 

In 1847 the average price of wheat in England was 693 9d the 
quarter, notwithstanding a foreign supp'y of 4,612,111 quarters, 
But during a great part of that year the price of wheat was higher 
in France, Belgium, and the Provinces of the Rhine, than even here, 
A large quantity of foreign wheat was re-shipped from our ports to 
the coutinent, and considerable quantities of English grown wheat 
were shipped to France at 75s to 853 the quarter. Some English 
wheat was shipped even to the Rhine, In some of the English markets 
wheat sold at one time for 105s a quarter. In many parts of the con- 
tinent it was equally dear. With the exception of the southern part 
of Russia, every country in Europe imported grain for its own con- 
sumption, At the moment we write it is less than three years since 
England, France, Belgium, and Holland especially, were fiercely 
competing for the surplus grain which the United States and Russia 
had to spare. Corn laws and navigation laws were everywhere sus- 
pended to facilitate its introduction. ; 

In little more than two years the dread of scarcity has been sue- 
ceeded by complaints of over-abundance, Famine prices have every- 
where been succeeded by prices much below the average of ordinary 
years. And the-most essential point to which we would direct the 
attention of the candid inquirer on this subject is, that this change has 
been as marked in continental countries as it has been iu England, 
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is much that is important in this fact, in enabling us to deter- 
ate cause of the ovens decline of price in 1849, and the — 
permanent price at which wheat may settle down. In segues, w _ 
there happens to have been an important change in the corn laws, the 
reduction of price is, by a large party, attributed to that change. 
But if there were no other cause in operation, then the large impor- 
tations into England during the present year ought at least to have 
prevented a fa!l of price in those countries from which we have drawn 
such large quantities. 
oeDat whet te the fact 2? Our correspondent alludes to France. Take 
it as an example of other countries. In 1846-47 France was bordering 
on famine. The Government entered into every foreign market in the 
world to procure supplies. Every restriction upon the trade in grain 
wassuspended. The price of wheat for a considerable time was as high 
as 40f the hectolitre, or 93s the imperial quarter ; and the average price 
from the harvest of 1846 to that of 1847 was at least 30f per heciolitre, 
or 69s 7d the quarter. Well, there has been no change in the corn 
laws of France—no step towards free trade. But so far as the price 
of grain can have been affected at all in France by legislation, or by 
any other cause than the natural consequences of the events con- 
nected with its production, the price ought to have been sustained 
about its usual rate. The change in the English corn law has opened 
a facility for the iatroduction of wheat aud flour which ought so far 
to have prevented an unusual decline of price. It is true that for 
some time in 1843 the revolution and the subsequent events had the 
eftect of paralysing the corn market in common with all others, But 
any effect from that cause has long ago ceased, not only with regard 
to wheat, but even with regard to wines and other productions much 
more of the character of luxuries. In Bordeaux wines of every class, 
a great majority ot which are consumed iu France, have{ risen from 
twenty five to thirty per cent, calculated on the prices charged a year 
ago by the best houses of largest capita!. So far, then, as price is 
concerned, the effects of the revolution on agricultural produce may 
be considered as atanend. But what has happened with respect to 
It has, in spite of the improvement in Paris— 
in spite of the activity in Lyons, Rouen, and Lille,—and in spite of 
the new opening in our market, of which they have availed themselves 
toa great extent, steadily declined.* What are the facts? We 
have sid that the average price of 1846 47 was not less than 30f the 
hectolitre, or 693 7d the quarter.t The average price for the 
last five years, leaving out 1846-47 and 1848-49, has been from 
20f to 22f 50c per hectolitre (46s 6d to 523 9d the quarter) ; 18f 
per hectolitre (42s the quarter) having been considered always very 
low, uuder the average, and a mark of cheap districts in cheap years. 
But what is the price at this time ? 
published in the Moniteur of the Ist inst, the average price of wheat 
in France in the month of November was l4f 50c per hectolitre, or 
33s 71 the imperial quarter, or rather less than half the price of 
1846 47, and fully 25 per cent below the average price of orainary 
years. ‘The consequence is a great cry of agricultural distress in 
France as in England. <A recent number of La Presse says :— 


According to the official accounts | 





It may be said thit in aluiost all parts of the country the price of corn has | 


fallen i.clow the rate necessary to yicil an adequate remuneration to agricul- 
tural I.bour. Thisis a misfortune as far as our rural districts are concerned, 
and the table of mercarisles suffices to explain the sufferings of which they 
complain. It isa remarkable fact that the fall has principa!ly taken place in 
the markets of the third class, which includes the greater part of our frontier 
departments. This isa proof that exportation is null, or at all events too 
much restricted to affect the prices of the regulating markets. The new corn 
law system of England, since it has been in force, has not, so to speak, been felt 
in France. And yet the harvests of the United States have by no means been 
abund int this year, and it seemed that we, from our proximity,were especially 
destined to supply the place of the American imports into Eugland. Hitherto, 
however, that :e-ult does not appear to have beenproduced. If we have sent 
corn to England, it has only been in very small quantities. This corn question, 
as we live already had occasion tu say, ought not to be considered on!y on one 
side. 1: has several aspects which equally invite attention. That agriculture 
suff. rs from the low standard of prices, it is impossible to deny. Bat that 
which is, as we admit, a great evil to the agricultural interests, is a blessing 
—a very great Llessing—to the bulk of the French population. 

What has taken place in France has, to a greater or less degree, 
happened in every country in Europe. The harvests of 1847, 1848, 
and 149, have generally been abundant, and the extreme prices of 
1846 aud 1847 have everywhere led to extraordinary efforts and ex- 
tended cultivation. And although nowhere is there a pretext for 
saying that prices have been interfered with by acts of legislation 
(unless it be in Belgium), yet everywhere thy are now much below 
the general average of ordinary years. 

In the meantime the facts connected with the corn trade in this 
country during the present year are very remarkable, and deserving 
of much consideration. No dowbt the harvest of 1848 throughout the 
South and West of England was extremely deficient in quantity and 


crop, and the excellent condition of the harvest in the North of Eug- 
land and in Scotland, the entire yield was not much, if any, below an 
average, especially when considered in connection with the large 


® The following are the quantities of wheat and flour imported into England from 
France in each year from 1839 to 1848 iuclusive, and the return for 1849 will show a still 
larger quantity.—( Parliamentary Paper, No. 588. July 1849.) 


















Wheat. Piour. 
qrs cwts 
1639 one sererereevessncnecerecees 275,182 sevrereerecseeseneees 12,917 
1840 pemvetecenescnsnecsscoess  GB,SE0D ccocevccncsnccoscecce 1,070 
ABEL —cersccsccscvcccsccccocosssccssccocne GT SIGG cacccoceececcseocecee 161,071 
BB4EZ —acoccccssccsecccccesccocessesscescee G60,TUT cocccosccececorcce cee 164,690 
1643 00000 coe pee cee seeces sce see cee see cee af ae eoce 48 
isd4 erersececcsoscsreecccsccseececeosors 44,571 2. ccccvcccscereeece i3 
1845 eevee resseeeeeses secevecevecereveee 32,133  sevceesoressseescevee 12,966 
BEG — cevrersosccsensrersssscscenseesesove — 71,615  sersvesesoreccnserere 7,558 
! a7 serrersecsesccesesococseceecsesseees 144,913  cesceccee 126,212 
i148 


terecsansseesersencsnssenesserseses 216,524 serecene +» 362,202 

+ Our correspondent is right. The hecto/ tre is 22 gal; the imperial quarter is 64 

gal. Hence 2 9-i0ths hectolitres are equal to a quarter : the exact proportion is, 

ean — to the quarter.—For all ordinary calculations we take 25f to the 
terling. 


defective in quality, but taking into account the large breadth of 


stocks of old wheat in the country at the harvest of 1848. Then the 
wheat crop of the present year, taken as a whole throughout the 
United Kingdom, has not only been more than an average one in 
quantity, but has also been better in quality. From the latter fact, 
and other causes, it is generally admitted that a much larger quantity 
of the produce of the last harvest has already been sent to market 
than is usuaily the case at this period of the year. This supposition 
is strikingly corroborated by the quantities sold in the different mar- 
kets, according to the Gazelle returns, Taking them for the last ten 
weeks, from the beginning of October, we fiad an increase of 106,005 
quarters, or at the rate of upwards of 10,000 quarters weekly in the 
present year. ‘aking the quantities returned for the averages to 
represent one-fifth of the entire sales of the week, it follows that up- 
wards of haifa million of quarters of British wheat have been sold 
during the last ten weeks more than in the corresponding period of 
last year. And when it is borne in mind, that at the beginuing of 
October 1848, the stocks of old wheat were very large, and that at 
the same date in 1849 they were nearly exhausted, it is not too much 
to say that double the quantity of wheat of the harvest of 1849 has gone 
into consumption at this time, compared with that of 1848, which had 
been consumed at the same date last year. The following are the 
quantities of wheat sold according to the Gazelie returns, in the pe- 
riods referred to :— 











1848 1849 

qrs qrs 
DctOber 6 eoecerceseece 124,741 corresponding week 123,649 
= 13 115,522  ccccccccccccrceccceserce 128,149 
——— 106,857 121,3'5 
— 27 102,264 421,654 
Nove it 91,709  soceccccere-ceercsevece 126,769 
97,245 —ceccccece scsccsocccseeses 100,427 
_— 17 scccrccccccccce sovccecce 109,149 ccccceccecce coe ccoccecce 97,862 
2b cee 00 ces ceccce cee cecece 96,886 ccccve-coccescercceccece 117,723 
December | scaccocscscosses. sovese 88,832 cccccccccecccceccscceses 103,356 
- S scvccccccesvcvccesococe BI,949 —- seccecccccceseccccceeces YT 974 
Total in ten weckS.ecccovee 1,022,854 1,128,859 


But connected with our consumption, by far the most remarkable 
fact is the enormous quantity of foreign which has been imported and 


cleared for home consumption during the present year, which has far | 


exceeded thatof any former year whatever, even including 1847. Of 
wheat and flour the quantity cleared for consunption in the first ten 
mouths of this year was no less than 5,000,000 quarters, besides a 
similar quantity of grain of other kinds. The entire quantity of grain, 
flour, and meal entered for consumption in those months was, 10,321,015 
quarters, or exceeding an average of one million of quarters a month, 
During the same period in 1847, the quantity of wheat and flour 
cleared for consumption was but 4,329,000 quarters, aud of grain, 
flour, and meal of all kinds, 8,372,000 quarters. Moreover it is cer- 
tain that of the forcign grain imported during the preseut year, there 
now remains a much smaller stock on hand than at the same period 
in 1847. 

indications of a material decline. During the last month the quan- 
tity of wheat imported has only been about one-half of the average 
monthly import of the year, and of the import of the corresponding 
month of 1848. It remains to be seen whether this decline has been 
caused by the price being insufficient to induce shipments, or whether 
it is accidental. 

The following distinct points, then, we have established :— 

1, That the great increase of production of grain in the three last 
years, throughout the continent, where no legislative change has taken 
place, has caused so greata reaction from the extraordinary prices 
of 1846-47, as to reduce the price of wheat at the present moment 
much below the general average price of ordinary years. 

2. That similar reaciions in price have always followed years of 
very high prices in this country, altogether independent of foreign 
supplies, aud in their entire absence ; and even to a greater extent 
than has yet occurred iu the present year, 

3. That although a quantity of foreign grain, without any parallel, 
has been imported and consumed in the present year, yet that there 
is every reason for believing that the consumption of home-grown 
grain has not at least diminished. 

4. That th-re is every reason for believing that the entire sup- 

plies, foreign and home, of the present year, have not been more 
than sufficient to meet the existing demand, and that if avy redue- 
tion of imports should take place, in consequence of the reduction 
of price, or from any other cause, of which the returns of last month 
show a decided tendency, such as a reduction of imports, must ne- 
cessarily be met by somewhat higher prices, 
_ Then, as to the question of our correspondent, with respect to the 
future price of wheat, if there is one thing more clear than another, 
from the considerations which we have brought under review, it is 
this :— That no safe estimate upon that point can be drawn from the 
present very exceptional state of the corn trade, cspecially abroad. 
Our own belief, Judging from all past experience, is, that ‘prices on 
the continent will ultimately settle at rates above the present 
level ; that, at present prices, the same amount of imports will not 
long continue, and therefore, if the enormous consumption which 
has existed during this year, shall be maintained, of which at present 
there is every prospect, that prices must rather improve as the year 
advances, than further recede. It has been an opinion received by 
those who have paid most attention to the subject, that no very large 
quantity of wheat can, in an average of years, be imported below 458 
to 48s the quarter; and nothing has yet oocurred to alter the grounds 
upon which that opinion is based. If prices are even permanently 
reduced much below these rates, it will be by improved cultivation 
at home, rather than by cheaper importations, 
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